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Featured with Harry James 
orchestra, and on recordings 
Tiny Timbrell is an ardent Gib 
son fan. His choice is the new 
Cut-away Electric Spanish 


Vuttar 


Pride of top orchestral and recording 
artists, Gibson Premier Cut-aways are 
ideal for today’s style of playing. Try one 
at your dealer’s...the easy accessibility of 
all 20 frets and the many exclusive Gibson 
features make Premier Cut-aways really 


superior guitars 
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lead man with 
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Earl Bostic, 
noted *‘modern 
jazz” stylist 


Andy Bogni, Boomy Richman, 
featured star 


with T. Dorsey 


Freddy Mortin, 
Samous leader 
own band 


tes Robinson, 
one of nation’s 
top alto men 




















eee because it’s the saxophone 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 



















with @Xttd power! 


There's a convincing, practical way 
to test the remarkable extra carrying. power 
of a Martin. . . yourself. 


Ask a friend to stand as far back as 
possible, while you alternate your present sax 
with a new Martin. 


Get his report. Then you'll know why Martin is 
so popular in “name” bands everywhere. 
Here is the sax with a full tone 

that carries...that cuts through, even with the 
brass section wide open! 


Try a Martin soon...alto or tenor. 
For descriptive folder, write the Martin Band 
Instrument Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 


MARTIN 
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For the Information of Members: 

Quite a few of our Locals in the past several 
months have asked this office for information 
concerning membership of their members in 
A. G. V. A. and the demands placed upon them 
by A. G. V. A. Just a few days ago an article 
appeared in one of the trade papers stating that 
A. G. V. A. has reached an agreement with the 
American Federation of Musicians concerning 
membership of musicians in A. G. V. A. when 
they sing or entertain by means other than their 
musical ability. This article is erroneous, as no 
agreement has been made between the American 
Federation of Musicians and A, G. V. A. 


It is true that an understanding has existed 
between ourselves and that organization for 
quite a while that, where a member of the 
American Federation of Musicians sings or 
dances, tells stories, etc., in a floor show or on 
the stage of a theatre, we agreed this member 
was a potential member for A. G. V. A. As of 
August 5th, however, this understanding is being 
dissolved and you and your members are hereby 
notified that no members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, even though they sing or 


entertain by means other than their musical 
ability, shall become members of A. G. V. A. 


except with permission of the National Office, 

Your further attention is directed to Article 10, 
Section 20 of our National By-Laws which reads 
as follows: “Members of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians are not permitted to sign any 
form of contract or agreement for an engage- 
ment other than that issued by the American 
Federation of Musicians.” We are calling this 
law to your attention as it is reported that many 
members are now signing A. G. V. A. contracts 
in violation of this law. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 


President. 


Summer Season in Retrospect 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
Berkshire Music Center staged a mammoth 
four-hour benefit August 3rd at Tanglewood, 
Massachusetts, for the help of needy musicians 
in Europe. 





A program made up entirely of American 
show tunes (Rodgers and Hammerstein) closed 
the season of the Lewisohn Stadium, New York, 
August 7th. Memorable were the evenings in 
which Romberg clowned his way through some 
very expert conducting, in which Monteux put 
the orchestra through its paces to telling effect, 
in which Melchior made the welkin ring, aided 
and abetted by conductor Ignace Strasfogel, in 
which Claudio Arrau played some very sensitive 
Beethoven (the “Emperor” Concerto), Jose 
Iturbi some very exuberant Tchaikovsky, and 
Isaac Stern some most forceful Brahms. 

The season’s record in attendance was set by 
Jose Iturbi with 19,000 passing the turnstile 
when he appeared both as soloist and conductor. 

This reviewer, limited necessarily to one locale, 
has been able to obtain a consecutive personal 
picture of but one summer series, namely that 
of the Lewisohn Stadium. And, as is the 
usual tendency in depicting any emotional ex- 
perience—and the series was that, no doubt of 
it—we have picked out the highest peak reached, 
the deepest recess plumbed. And indeed we are 
able to particularize down to a single evening, 
a single artist, a single program number, nay, 
a single note. The evening was July 26th, when 
a concert performance of “La Tosca,” under the 
dynamic direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos, was 
presented. The artist was Eleanor Steber. The 
note was her wild cry of anguish on learning 
that Mario is in reality dead. 

For dramatic intensity, for orchestral backing, 
for the sheer beauty of the tone projected over 
the thousands of awed listeners, this point re- 
mains for this reviewer the climax of the season. 





The Watergate Concert Management of 
Washington, D. C., is to be complimented on 
the number of American works performed dur- 


ing the summer. Compositions by Copland, 
Gould, Goldmark, Herbert, Siegmeister and 
Sousa were among those included in the pro- 
grams. 

The site of the Watergate concerts is one of 
the most beautiful out-of-door concert settings 
in the world. The barge on which the orchestra 
plays is anchored on the Potomac River, and 
faces Lincoln Memorial’s pure-white marble 
columns that glisten in the early moonlight like 
a Grecian temple. The audience faces one of 
the most historic areas of Virginia’s shore-line, 
and to their left is the noted bridge that leads 
to Mount Vernon and Arlington. 

The season’s concerts were conducted by How- 
ard Mitchell, with the exception of the program 
of July 23rd, the ballet night, which was led by 
Franz Allers. This proved a particularly re- 
warding evening, both through the suitability of 
the selections to the setting, and through the 
expert interpretations of Mr. Allers. 





Alfredo Antonini made his debut as guest 
conductor of the Grant Park Symphony Orches- 
tra early in July, substituting for Izler Solomon 
who stayed on in Palestine to conduct the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra there. The regular conduc- 
tor of this Chicago summer series is Nicolai 


Malko. 





Two performances of Bizet’s “Carmen” were 
a high point in the summer season of the Indi- 
anapolis Symmer Symphony Orchestra. Regina 
Resnik and Brian Sullivan took the leading roles. 





Festivals have been the focus for musical fore- 
gatherings throughout the country this summer. 
A Green Mountain Festival of the Arts was held 
in Burlington from August 4th through 7th, at 
which the Vermont Symphony, led by Alan 
Carter, featured the violin soloist, Adolf Busch. 

The eleventh annual Carmel Bach Festival, 
July 19-25, brought Bach lovers from all over 
the country. Gastone Usigli conducted a local 
orchestra and the chorus was garnered both from 
the Peninsula and other parts of California. 


The program presented by the Milwaukee 
“Music Under the Stars Series” in memory of 
Emil Blatz, who dedicated the Temple of Music 
to his co-citizens on August 23, 1938; had as 
featured artist James Melton. 





The first musical gathering in Milwaukee 
since the “saengerfest” of 1886, Wisconsin’s cen- 
tennial celebration this summer brought singers 
from thirty-four states and Canada. 





The St. Louis Bach Festival—now in its eighth 
year—presented as its 1948 offering the B Minor 
Mass. 





The annual Gershwin night at the Hollywood 
Bowl July 17th was directed by Leith Stevens, 
young American conductor, with Oscar Levant 
as soloist. This was the twenty-seventh consecu- 
tive season of symphony concerts given in the 
Hollywood Bowl. Over the years, 130 conduc- 
tors have been on the podium. The 100-piece 
orchestra is made up of personnel from the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. 





The seventh and final week of the Ravinia 
Festival in Chicago was devoted to chamber 
music, played by the Budapest String Quartet. 





Leo Damiani, conductor of the Burbank Sym- 
phony Orchestra, carried the musical greetings 
of Burbank to El Paso, Texas, when he con- 
ducted the concert for the latter city’s Seventy- 
fifth Jubilee on June 18th. 





Another significant page in Cincinnati musical 
history was written July 11th when the Summef 
Opera Company gave its first performance of 
“Salome” by Richard Strauss. Thomas Mayet 
conducted. 

The company records its most successful 
season to date. The productions showed the 
usual high standards, but promotional rules were 
broken right and left—to the company’s benefit, 
it seems. For instance, the “Salome” was billed 
with the caption, “He scorned her love and lost 
his head.” 
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Most of the symphony orchestras in the United 
States and Canada begin their seasons in late 
October or early November. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra seems to be the first to start, present- 
ing its opening concert on October Ist. While 
programs are not yet released, solo schedules 
have in many cases been announced. Cloe Elmo 
will be guest soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra on October 22nd when it opens 
its fifty-fourth season. William Kapell will 
play on October 30th, filling this engagement 
immediately after his appearance with the Day- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra on October 28th at 
the opening concert of that organization’s six- 
teenth season. Soloist with the Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra, om the first program of this, 
its fifteenth season, will be Nathan Milstein, 
violinist. ‘The Houston Symphony Orchestra's 
soloists will be Zino Francescatti, violinist; Eu- 
gene Istomin, pianist; William Primrose, viol- 
ist, and Sidney Foster, pianist. The Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra has scheduled Heifetz and 
Jeanette Neveu, violinists; Menahem Pressler, 
Rudolf Serkin, William Kapell and Joseph 
Block, pianists; Jacques Fourier, ’cellist; Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano; Martial Singher, bari- 
tone. 

Fritz Kreisler will usher in the eighteenth 
season of the National Symphony Orchestra in 
Washington. Subsequent soloists will be: 
Erica Morini, Isaac Stern, violinists; Artur 
Rubinstein, Rudolf Firkusny, Eugene Istomin, 
Earl Wild, Etelka Freund and Marjorie Mitchell, 
pianists; Helen Traubel, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Blanche Thebom, Nell Tangemen and Harold 
Haugh, singers, and Sylvia Meyer, harpist. Sea- 
son’s soloists with the Erie Philharmonic will be 
Piatigorsky, Heifetz, Traubel, Ella Goldstein 
and Joseph Battista, the latter two pianists. 

Philadelphia comes forward with an attractive 
list of soloists. In the keyboard category there 
will be, besides Claudio Arrau, William Kapell 
and Menahem Pressler, all three of whom are 
already familiar to Quaker City concert-goers, 
Clifford Curzon, an Englishman who made his 
American debut in 1939; Benno Moiseiwitsch 





NATHAN MILSTEIN 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Music Preview: 1948-1949 


and Ania Dorfmann—the latter the only woman 
instrumentalist to play under Toscanini’s baton. 
Byron Janis, a twenty-year-old Pittsburgher, com- 
pletes the galaxy of pianists. Also, the French 
violinist, Jeanette Neveu, will make her Phila- 
delphia debut. Other violinists will be Nathan 
Milstein and Zino Francescatti. Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellist, and Helen Traubel, singer, round 
off the list of soloists in Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh béasts Heifetz and Horowitz as 
lead-offs on their soloist list. Then there are 
Casadesus, Schnabel, and Clifford Curzon, pian- 
ists; Milstein, Morini and Neveu, violinists. 


BATON SHUFFLING 


The conductor situation, though more stable 
than at the beginning of the 1947-48 season, is 
by no means static. Efrem Kurtz’s decision to 
affiliate with the Houston Symphony Orchestra 
has led to at least two other podium changes: 
Hans Schweiger takes over the baton in Kansas 
City, and Igor Buketoff has become the perma- 
nent, conductor of the Fort Wayne Symphony 
Orchestra. The Chicago, the Pittsburgh and 
the New York symphonies are adhering to a 
guest conductor schedule this year. The Windy 
City will have Fritz Busch, Bruno Walter, Pierre 
Monteux, Charles Muench, Eugene Ormandy 


and George Szell, the Pittsburgh ensemble, . 


Leonard Bernstein, Artur Rodzinski and Victor 
de Sabata, and the New York organization 
Mitropoulos, Stokowski, Muench and Hendl, the 
latter the orchestra’s assistant conductor. Bruno 
Walter, who is its “musical adviser,” will direct 
a six-week Beethoven cycle. 

The Grand Rapids Symphony announces the 
acquisition of Conductor Jose Echaniz; David 
Robertson is to organize and conduct the sym- 
phony orchestra to be formed next season at 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Gerhard Schroth will re- 
place Stanley Chapple as conductor of the St. 
Louis Philharmonic Orchestra, Mr. Chapple re- 
linquishing that post to head the music depart- 
ment at the University of Washington. 


John S. Edwards is the newly appointed man- 


SOLOISTS WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS DURING THE 


caainen ose 


ERICA MORINI 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 





ager of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 
Fabien Sevitzky has engaged as assistant con- 
ductor of the Indianapolis Symphony Leon 
Zawisza, the orchestra’s concert master. He will 
fill both positions. 

Serge Koussevitzky in this, his last season as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
will present in first performance,in December, 
played by Rudolf Firkusny, Howard Hanson's 
Piano Concerto (cémmissioned in 1945 by the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation). The Dallas 
Symphony will also present a specially commis- 
sioned work of symphonic scope—this by Wil- 
liam Schuman. ; 

The NBC Symphony Orchestra expects dur- 
ing the coming season to give a televized per- 
formance of “Aida.” . Besides this offering— 
imposing enough, by all counts—Mr. Toscanini 
will direct a concert performance of “Falstaff,” 
an event to mark down on your books, since 
the maestro’s conducting of the opera is famous 
the world over. Appearing as guest conductor 
with the NBC will be the twenty-four-year-old 
Guido Cantelli—Samuel Chotzinoff, NBC’s gen- 
eral music director, considers him “a man to be 
reckoned with”—who was discovered by Tos- 
canini during his recent Italian visit. 


OPERATIC OVERTURE 


Advance information concerning activities in 
the operatic world indicates that out on the West 
Coast the San Francisco Opera will open its 
twenty-sixth season September 14th and close 
October 17th, and will consist of twenty-three 
performances, one more than last year. In Los 
Angeles the company will present an October 
19th to 31st season, including thirteen operas. 
Of the nineteen operas in the repertoire, “Die 
Meistersinger” will be a revival, as well as Doni- 
zetti’s “Elixir of Love,” and Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried.” Singers new to the company will be 
Eula Beal, Winifred Heidt, Inge Manski, Sara 
Menkes, Mario Binci, Max Lichtegg, James 
Schwabacher, Ferruccio Tagliavini, John Ford, 


(Continued on page forty-three) 
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A couple of musicians—a trumpet player called 
Jimmie Petrillo and a piano player named Harry 
Truman—met in the back room of a Washing- 
ton concert hall the other day, just before going 
out to face, not play, the music. After they had 
talked politics a while, the irrepressible Petrillo 
said: 

“Néver worry about going hungry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Your daughter’ can sing. With our 
union’s prestige we'll get her on the air.” 

Then Jimmie grinned and added: 

“But you'll have to get her a sponsor.” 

The President smiled good-naturedly. They 
went into Constitution Hall to hear the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians’ concert. Stories 
like this make James Caesar Petrillo out to be 
the constant clown. He loves the reputation. 
And adds to it. He clowned when he opened 
his musicians’ 51st convention here a few hours 
before this was written. 

When a Hawaiian delegate and a girl dressed 
in flowing native clothing came up to the speak- 
ers’ stand to serenade Petrillo, little, gray-haired 
Jimmie made like a wrestler and lifted the sway- 
ing, dancing girl over his shoulder. To the 
photographers he offered “cheesecake” by raising 
his trouser leg and showing his garter. 

When he had difficulty pronouncing a word 
as long as “connotation,” he told the delegates: 
“Two years ago I couldna’ thrown that baby out 
of my mouth.” 

He kidded his attorneys by saying that by 
“hanging around them” he’s getting “as nutty 
as they are.” 


by Victor Riesel 


From his column, “Inside Labor,” June 8, 1948, 
N. Y. Post, and 100 other leading newspapers. 


But when Petrillo stops clowning, and he 
stopped soon enough, he’s one of America’s most 
militant labor chiefs reaching far out of the en- 
tertainment field for the first time. He weeps. 
He warns. He storms. 

He told the 1,000 delegates here, musicians 
from every big and little town in America, that 
labor was through unless it merged into one big 
outfit of “22,000,000 working people” and 
ganged up on Washington to force Congress to 
wipe out the Taft-Hartley law and all other 
statutes limiting union power. 

“Unless the trainmen, the CIO, the AFL and 
the independent unions (such as John L. Lewis’ 
miners), amounting to 22,000,000 workers, get 
together under strong leadership—we won’t sur- 
vive,” Petrillo shouted as he wound up one of 
the most outspokenly militant attacks on Con- 
gress and the nation’s industrialists I’ve yet 
heard. 

Then, while walking off the platform so the 
delegates could see a movie of his appearance 
before Representative Hartley’s committee, Pe- 
trillo, now serious and pile-driving, told us he 
was going to Washington after the convention 
to see AFL chief Bill Green. He will demand 
a meeting be called of union leaders to get “all 
workers under one roof” to go into Washington 
and wipe out those laws. 


be? 


N. Y. Post Columnist Views the A. F. of M.. 


Otherwise, he said, the unions would lose 
their power to strike and would be useless. He 
believed “it is necessary to have a monopoly in 
labor because all strong unions are a monopoly,” 
That’s what makes strikes effective and to sub. 
ject unions to the anti-trust laws would cripple 
them, he added. 

There is little doubt that Petrillo can be the 
dynamo to start thrings whirling inside labor, 
He’s tough and has a way of reaching over to 
the rank and file with what he wants to say. 
He calls the opposition “bums” and a bunch of 
tripe. 

While speaking of ‘the Taft-Hartley ban on 
royalty funds—a type of kitty which he, not 
John L. Lewis, originated—he literally wept, 


He loses that Chicago loop accent, drops the use 


of the word “lousy” and becomes one of the 
most eloquent speakers I’ve heard in the labor 
movement. Eloquent with the touch of earthi- 
ness which makes him one of the boys. 


The crowd loves his toughness, which has 
nothing of the lofty Lewis (John L.) disdain, 
They love to hear him retort, in answer to a 
question on whether he'll lift the ban on musical 
recordings: “No! That’s for sure. And no ne- 
gotiations.” 

I'd put my money on him any time in a 
verbal bout with Lewis. In the personality. 
starved AFL, he’s glamorous. Among the aging 
labor giants he’s young at fifty-six. It looks like 
a new labor star was born here among the 
musicians. 


The Public Is Invited 


Readers of the International Musician :who re- 
ceive it by virtue of their membership in the 
Federation may have noted on the masthead 
page of the magazine that a subscription is now 
offered to non-members. 

Since the Federation is the strongest economic 
organization in the music field, its policies are 
naturally of interest to many elements of the 
music public outside of the membership. In the 
past, these policies have often been misrepre- 
sented, or distorted. It is now possible for mem- 
bers of the public who are interested in the eco- 
nomics of the music field to get a clear and 
candid first-hand account of the moves and poli- 
cies of the Federation. 

Because of the nation-wide setup of the Fed- 
eration, with its 714 locals throughout the United 
States and Canada, this magazine can assemble 
comprehensive factual information about music 
developments—as witness the definitive list of 
symphony orchestras, major, minor, and em- 
bryonic, in the current issue. A similar survey 
of chamber music activities will be published 
soon. 


American Repertory 


With Sigmund Spaeth’s article in the June 
‘issue on “Popular Songs of Permanence,” the 
International Musician started a series on the 
repertory of American music. In the present 


issue, Franz Allers, long-time conductor for the . 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, deals with the 
American ballet repertory, ‘stressing particularly 
symphonic works derived from ballet scores. 
Further articles in the series will cover American 
symphonic and chamber music, folk songs, 
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theatre, radio, and movie music. Later in the 
fall Richard Franko Goldman will present a 
critical study of American band music; Marion 


, Bauer will cover the American piano repertory. 


The September article in the series will deal with 
“Songs from the Shows,” the two hundred hit 
songs from our musical comedy and operetta 
since 1890, 


While it is perhaps not feasible for a music 
magazine to achieve Bernard Shaw’s ideal—he 
boasted that he wrote his music reviews so that 
even a deaf stockbroker would have to read them 
—the International Musician’s editors do aim to 
make their music news and reviews of maximum 
interest to musicians, with the accent on what- 
ever is new and distinctive in both creative and 
interpretive work. And this approach is meant 
to include popular and folk music in the net: in 
the long run these contribute to art music des 
tined to become a permanent addition to reper 
tory. 

This preview is by way of pointing up the 
fact that the International Musician is recognit 
ing a possibly wider scope of reader interest, 
without in any way sacrificing its principal put 
pose of presenting news and views of the Ametf- 
ican Federation of Musicians, and writing and 
acting “in the interest of music and musicians,” 
in accordance with the motto on its cover. 


—Tue Epitors. 
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The A. F. of M. Buys $50,000 in Security Bonds 


Leo Cluesmann, A. F. of M. Secretary, purchases on behalf of the Federation $50,000 worth of United States Savings Bonds in furtherance of the 
Security Loan Campaign. Left to right, above, are Carl K. Withers, President of the Lincoln National Bank, in Newark, and Security Loan Chairman 
for Newark; C. W. Crandall, Vice-President, Union National Bank, Newark; Mr. Cluesmann, Frederick C. Breidenbach, Deputy Director of the 


Security Loan Campaign. 


SYMPHONIES ON THE UPSWING 


Elsewhere in the present issue appears a list 
of 271 of the orchestras which will shortly be 
sounding forth from the concert halls of our 
nation. They range from “major” symphony 
orchestras with from seventy-five to 104 members 
and seasons as long as twenty-nine weeks with 
three or four concerts a week, to the smaller 
ensembles of from thirty to seventy with from 
four to, say, twenty concerts scattered through 
the winter months. However, in enthusiasm 
and enterprise these “minor” orchestras measure 
Up quite to the major—and theirs is as cherished 
@ place in the community. It is to be remem- 
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bered, too, that every major orchestra was at 
one time a small group struggling just to keep 
going, presenting concerts whenever funds 
could be scraped together, living from concert 
to concert on very faith and resolve. And with 
the orchestras’ growth has grown appreciation 
of the better music and the sense of participation 
by every member of the community in the de- 
velopment of culture and the heightening of 
civic standards. 

So the orchestras in Bradford, Pennsylvania; 
Daytona Beach, Florida; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; Hazleton, Pennsyl- 


vania; Yakima, Washington; Limo, Ohio; Nor- 
folk, Virginia; Plymouth, Massachusetts; Strat- 
ford, Ontario,- and Chico, California, swell 
out just as big and as beautiful in the hearts of 
townsfolk as any 100-strong orchestra pulsing 
wave on wave over its vast audience. And that 
ticket for the season’s opening concert, culled 
from monies saved from the movie not seen and 
the sundae not indulged in, stands for as much 
in fantasy and far-flung adventuring for the 
housewife in Peatville and Swayzee as it does 
for the most musically versed connoisseurs num- 
bering the music lovers of our largest cities. 
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Franz Allers, long-time conductor for 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, has been 
closely associated with the American ballet 
repertory, alike on the dance stage in its 
original form, and in the concert hall. 
Allers conducted the premiere of “Rodeo” 
in the Metropolitan, after working with 
Agnes De Mille, the choreographer, in 
integrating the music and the dance-line, 
measure by measure. 

Coming to this country fram his native 
Czechoslovakia more than a decade ago, 
Allers has made himself thoroughly at 
home with American music, not only 
ballet, but the whole range of our sym- 
phonic output, including many MS. works, 
an open book to him because of his great 
facility in silent score-reading. 

Allers’ career as conductor in this coun- 


try includes such items as: seven coast-to- | 


coast tours with the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo; guest appearances at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium in New York, Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia, the Watergate in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Toronto Promenade 
Concerts in Canada. 

At present Mr. Allers is musical director 
of three enterprises: the Broadway musical 


play “Brigadoon”; the Greenwich (Conn.)" 


Sinfonietta, which in its first season in- 
cluded over fifty per cent. of contemporary 
music in its repertory, and the unusual two- 
year-old “Wednesday Morning Orchestra” 
made up of pit musicians from New York 
musicals who get together during the sea- 
son for a regular weekly session on their 
own time to play music, particularly new 
music and seldom-heard music, in a kind 
of musicians’ and composers’ workshop. 








Ballet Music and the Concert Stage 


by FRANZ ALLERS 


ODERN American dance groups and in- 
ternationally-minded ballet companies 
started the vigorous upsurge that has taken 
ballet and modern dance out of the esoteric 
circle that was its audience through the days of 
the Russian Court and the Diaghileff period. 
They have taken the leading role in presenting 
to the public new works by contemporary com- 
posers, so that in essence the dance has become, 
in addition to its own important function as an 
art and entertainment form, a dramatic medium 
for the presentation of new American music. 

A glance at symphonic repertory reveals that 
a considerable percentage of European twentieth 
century music played in concert halls today is 
indeed ballet music: the three great Stravinsky 





AARON COPLAND 


suites, “Firebird,” “Petroushka,” and “Sacre du 


Printemps”; the two suites from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloe”; Hindemith’s “Nobilissima 
Visione”; de Falla’s “Three-Cornered Hat”— 
to list only a few—are firmly established on the 


concert stage. 


Ballet Into Symphony 


On the American scene, too, we find the same 
trend from ballet to concert hall. Of the numer- 
ous new ballets and modern dance pieces com- 
missioned from American composers in the last 
three seasons, an impressive percentage have 
immediately been published by far-sighted pub- 
lishing houses. 

(We are here writing only of original creations 
and not adaptations such as Stravinsky’s “Danses 









Concertantes” or Schoenberg’s “Verklaerte 
Nacht,” which is played with “Pillar of Fire.”) 

It is apparent that our public more readily 
accepts the contemporary musical language when 
it is understood in connection with the dance 
than when it is in absolute form. This imme- 
diate popular acceptance is emphasized when 
the ballet uses the idiom of American folklore, 
The strength of the appeal of Gebrauchsmusik— 
music for a purpose—can be measured when one 
realizes that it is often more immediately suc- 
cessful than absolute music by the same com- 
poser. So, for example, the suite from Walter 


Piston’s ballet “The Incredible Flutist,” a piece 
of music full of immediate charm and ease, can 


be grasped by an audience to whom the mote 
erudite Piston symphonies still seem difficult. 


Folk Music Themes 


Aaron Copland’s three ballets, “Billy the Kid,” 
“Rodeo,” and “Appalachian Spring,” are dra- 
matically so lively and in their integration of 
American folklore and ballet form so perfect 
that, in the opinion of this writer, they have 
contributed to the development of modern 


theatre music as Mozart’s “Seraglio” and “Magic 
Flute” contributed to the development of the 


Austrian theatre of his day. 

Ballet (and when we speak of “ballet” we 
mean also the modern dance) has made a sub 
stantial contribution to the American style of 
contemporary music—original material with a 
distinct folklore flavor. Mr. Copland in his three 


« ballets of the American scene uses the idiom of 
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pioneer and cowboy songs: “Appalachian 
Spring” has a Pennsylvania background, “Billy 
the Kid” draws on Mexican border tradition, 
while “Rodeo” has an Arizona setting. Morton 
Gould’s “Fall River Legend” is the latest in the 
succession of American scenes ‘on the ballet 
stage. Set in New England, it splendidly inte- 
grates hymn tunes into a symphonic score. 


Big City Touch 


The American way of life is also the fruitful 
subject of a growing list of ballets, headed by 
William Schuman’s powerful “Undertow,” us- 
ing intense and dramatic colors to depict the 
force of the “undertow” in the American city. 
On the lighter side are Virgil Thomson’s “Fill- 
ing Station,” Jerome Moross’ “Frankie and 
Johnny,” and Leonard Bernstein’s “Fancy Free.” 
Lukas Foss’ “Gift of the Magi,” Josef Wagner’s 
“Hudson River Legend” and Leo Smit’s “Billy 
Sunday” are portrayals of traditional Americana, 
while Norman Dello Joio’s tender score of “On 
Stage” underlines a picture of life backstage. 


Classic and Neo-Classic Themes 


Outside the folklore scene important recent 
contributions to the ballet have been made by 
Samuel Barber’s treatment of the Medea tragedy, 
Igor Stravinsky’s neo-classic “Orpheus,” Vittorio 
Rieti’s “Night Shadew”—a skillful adaptation 
of themes by Bellini—and his “Triomfo di 
Baccho e Arianne.” Gian-Carlo Menotti, _re- 


cently so successful with chamber opera, has also 
written score and plot of “Sebastian,” a dance 
story of his native Italy in one of its most color- 
ful periods. Paul Hindemith’s most recent score 
for the ballet is his version of “Herodiade,” and 
Alexis Haieff has written an interesting ballet, 
“Divertimento,” on an abstract theme. 










Here are twenty interesting pieces of new 
music, easily available and playable by large and 
small symphonic organizations. Most of them 
are excellent concert fare, and conductors who 
carry forward the important work of bringing 
American composers before the public will find 


audiences welcoming them enthusiastically, as 
they always have music based on the dance. 

The accompanying list gives the publishers and 
the approximate playing time of the principal 
American ballet scores which have been put into 
symphonic form. 





Morton Gould’s music for “Fall River Legend” 
is one of the most recent ventures in this form. 
Agnes de Mille’s choreography gives a vivid 
evocation of the Lizzie Borden murder case, 
exploring with profound psychological realism 
smothering fears, frustrations, spiritual loneli- 


ness and desolation that lead to a horrible. 


climax. The ballet had its world premiere at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on April 22, 1948. 
The composer conducted. Alicia Alonso por- 
trayed the Accused; Diana Adams, her mother; 
Muriel Bentley, her stepmother; Peter Gladke, 
her father; Ruth Ann Koesun, herself as a 
child; John Kriza, her pastor; and Crandall 
Diehl, a speaker of the jury. The action pro- 
gresses along a series of flashbacks, recollec- 
tions of the Accused as she stands at the scaf- 
fold. Through these episodes she sees herself 
taking part in the happy events of her child- 
hood, secure in the love of her parents, then 


suffering, through her mother’s sudden death 
and the machinations of her evil stepmother, 
the stark terror of utter frustration. Follows 
the young girl’s efforts to establish normal 
affectional contacts, these systematically dis- 
couraged by the stepmother who spreads the 
report that the girl ie going insane. The rock- 
ing-chair scene, with its sense of inbreeding 
hate, is contrasted with a gay young-folks’ get- 
together, this of course broken up by the in- 
sidious whispering of the stepmother. The 
fact of the father’s siding with his wife brings 
the cycle of horror to a climax—the young 
woman stalking out to the woodpile and return- 
ing into the house with the axe. Then the 
clang of the cymbal—and utter silence. 

The scene above depicts the moment when the 
mother faints in the arms of her husband, while 
the young girl looks on aghast—and the step- 
mother watches—and waits. 


American Ballet Scores in Symphonic Form 


Approximate 

Name Composer Publisher Playing Time 
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is a close ally of the 
symphony and of opera, 
and, since “Oklahoma,” 


“Lady in the Dark” and 
“Allegro,” of our lyric 
stage. Here are some 
action shots of ballet in 
the American fashion— 
interpretiig the U. S. 
scene as our ballet com- 
posers and choreogra- 
phers have felt it. 








Peter Gladke and Zachary Solov dof 
cowboy stuff in “Billy the Kid” 








Cynthia Risely, Paula Lloyd and Norma Vance as dance-hall girls 
in Eugene Loring’s “Billy the Kid,” with score by Aaron Copland. 





“There'll be eight going out to the cemetery and only seven coming back”—scene from Frankie at the garden gate. 
“Frankie and Johnny,” score by Jerome Moross. 


Agnes De Mille and Frederick Franklin in “Re 


Scene from Martha Graham’s pioneer “Appalachian Spring,” with score by Aaron Copland. 


SP 





lila Alonso and John Kriza in “Billy the Kid.” Hugh Laing and Alicia Alonso in Anthony Tudor’s Nora Kaye and Hugh Laing in one of the 
“Undertow,” with score by William Schuman. highly charged moments of “Undertow.” 





Cynthia Risely, Michael Kidd, John Kriza and Zachary Solov in Jerome Robbins’ More sailors’ antics in “Fancy Free,” while the 
“Fancy Free,” with score by Leonard Bernstein. girl holds her own against all blandishments. 


King David wooing Bathsheba (Ruthanna Boris) ; Or resisting a temptress (Alexandra Danilova), Frederic Franklin stars in Leo Smit’s “Billy Su 
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~ Che Closing Chord - 


Now and then it falls to our lot 
to write of a particularly poignant 
instance of the taking by death of 
one of the members of the Feder- 
ation. When the young are called, 
when the especially gifted are called, 
then our duty becomes especially 
heavy. The present imstance is a 
case in point. 

Exactly one year ago the photo- 
graph of Evelyn Davis (Mrs. Rubin 
Davis) appeared on the cover of 
The International Musician, accom- 
panied by the following biographical 
sketch: 





EVELYN DAVIS 


Evelyn Davis, concert master of 
the Chicago Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, qualifies as the highest 
type of modern woman, no matter 
whether those judging her status 
are conservatives, middle-of-the- 
roaders or rampant feminists. For 
she not only is an excellent violinist 
and has for the past seventeen years 
held one of the best positions open 
to women in the symphonic field; 
she is also a devoted wife, the 
mother of two children who are 
musicians in their own right, and 
an intelligent and expert housewife. 

Mrs. Davis was born in Chicago 
of musical parents—her father was 
a violin teacher, her mother a piano 
teacher—and it followed that as 
soon as she could hold a small-sized 
violin in position under her chin 
she began taking lessons under her 
father’s instruction. When she was 
three and a half years old she ap- 
peared in her first “concert.”, By 
the time she was six she had won a 
scholarship with Leon Sametini, 
under whose guidance she remained 
for seven years. She had three 
years then under Leopold Auer, 
previous to being presented, at the 
age of fifteen, in a Carnegie Hall 
recital. Subsequently there were 


nation-wide tours and appearances 
with major symphony orchestras. 

Sitting in a box at her Carnegie 
Hall debut was a young man who 
was to influence her career in an 
unexpected manner, the staff violin- 
ist at N. B. C., Rubin Davis, who 
saw that he did not lose track of 
this remarkable girl, who managed 
to meet her in Chicago after she re- 
turned there, and who, a few years 
later, married her. Their two chil- 
dren, Joseph, fifteen, who is a cel- 
list, and Helaine, eleven, who is a 
pianist, have made possible a family 
ensemble both excellent and reward- 
ing. 

During her seventeen-year tenure 
of the concert master’s chair of the 
Chicago Woman’s Symphony, Mrs. 
Davis has appeared as soloist fre- 
quently both with that orchestra 
and with those of Grant Park, Ra- 
vinia, and the New York City Sym- 
phony. She has one wish which she 
desires to extend to all readers of 
these pages: that women “will con- 
tinue to be employed in symphony 
orchestras and be judged on their 
ability alone.” 


Then on July 20th we received a 
letter from Mrs. Max Brown, a rela- 
tive of Evelyn Davis, telling us that 
the violinist had passed away two 
months before. Mrs. Brown added, 
“As music was the biggest part of 
her life, and her aunt, uncle and so 
many cousins, as well as her hus- 
band, are all members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, I 
thought it fitting to send this tribute 
to her in memory of her grand- 
parents, who doted on her. It is to 
be added to the cancer fund.” There 
was enclosed a check, and the fur- 
ther message, “Perhaps her children, 
sixteen years and thirteen years old, 
will get a little comfort in knowing 
that her memory is cherished and 
that each dollar added to the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund may help find 
the miracle that will save other 
mothers.” 





Local 341, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, reports the loss of one of their 
dearest and most beloved members, 
Wilson B. Hildenbrand, its financial 
secretary for thirty-three years, and 
one of its founders. Brother Hilden- 
brand was born on October 3, 1863, 
and as soon as he reached school age 
set his heart on having a bass viol. 
Since his parents were not in a posi- 
tion to satisfy this wish, he got him- 
self a job after school and saved 
enough money to purchase the in- 
strument. Soon after he started to 
play.at theatres and for dances. A 
great believer in unions and union- 
ism, he, with several other Norris- 
town musicians, formed the nucleus 


The following letter, received at 
the President’s Office of the Feder. 
ation, deserves, we feel, the attention 
of our members: 

My Dear Mr. Petrillo: 


Mrs. Blue, our Internationa] 
chairman, has just left Italy, and 
she has written us about her visits 
to the mutilated children and the 
blind children now living in colo- 
nies, the ones whom Plan is caring 
for. She tells us, “They love music 
and we promised them harmonicas, 
drums, accordions, and whatever 
musical instruments we could get 
for them. They gathered in a circle 
and sang for us many songs, one of 
them ‘How Beautiful Rome Is.’ They 
sang because they love to sing, 
Their voices sounded full and 
strong. Their faces lit up with the 
joy of their own music. As they 
sang, one little boy, Vittorio (and 
well he might be called that), began 
to dance. He had never seen danc- 
ing but he danced for the simple 
joy of it. When the song and dance 
were over Vittorio bowed and re 
turned to his place in the circle, his 
face beaming with smiles. Then, a 
little blind boy with only one hand 
pulled on my skirt, and he, too, he- 
gan to sing.” ‘ 

Mr. Petrillo, I’ write you now in 
behalf of these children that Mrs. 
Blue talks about. I feel that you 
are in a position to make an appeal 
for old instruments through your 
national musician’s publication to 
help give these children some joy 
in their completely bleak world. If 
you could make such an appeal 
somehow, we would be more than 
pleased to ship these instruments to 
these children in Italy. Our Collec- 
tion Depot at 122 East 34th Street, 
New York, is equipped to handle 
such shipping. We are also in a 
position to pay express charges, col- 
lect, at this depot, for any instru- 
ment that anyone will ship from 
anywhere in this country. 

We could not accommodate our 
shipping to very large instruments, 
but anything like flutes, mouth or- 
gans, harmonicas, would be most 
welcome. 

Thank you over and over again. 

(s) LENORE SORIN, 
Coordinator 
Foster Parents’ Plan. 


Any members who have unused 
instruments of the smaller variety 
may feel the satisfaction of a deed 
well done in sending them express 
collect to the Collection Depot of 
“Foster Parents Plan for War Chil- 
dren, Inc.” at 122 East 34th Street, 
New York. 





of Local 341 and was voted its sec 
retary-treasurer. 

The Local and, in fact, the whole 
Federation, is justly proud of what 
Brother Hildenbrand accomplished 
for his brother members during his 
tenure of office which ended only 
with his death. He passed away i 
his sleep on June 21st—mourned 
deeply by his colleagues and by all 
who came in contact with him as 4 
musician and as a man. 
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The seventy-five-year-old Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, in the lake country of Western New York, 
now maintains a symphony orchestra in much 
the same lordly way that Prince Esterhazy under- 
wrote Haydn and Mozart. Anybody who has 
paid the modest gate fee for the day or the 
season, and who has thus become a citizen of 
Chautauqua’s “court,” can attend free the sym- 
phony performances held four times a week in 
the great tree-ringed amphitheatre. The Insti- 
tution pays the score, to the tune of forty per 
cent of its program budget. 

And the symphony, competing with famous 
lectures, opera, and a repertory theatre, is far 
and away the biggest drawing card in the 
grounds. Its two “pop” concerts and two full- 
dress symphonic sessions fill the amphitheatre 
solid, with rows six or eight deep standing at 
the top rim. Around 200,000 hear the thirty-one 
concerts during the six-weeks summer season. 


Old Home Week 


Members of the Chautauqua audience come 
from all over the country. So do the players in 
the orchestra, many of whom are first desk men 
in major symphonies. A Baltimore visitor would 
see on the Chautauqua platform Andrew Galos, 
first violinist, and Joseph Pizzo, harpist of the 
Baltimore Symphony. From the Indianapolis 
Symphony, a Hoosier in the audience would see 
Leon Zawisza, assistant concert master for the 
Chautauqua group; trumpeters Robert Leon 
Mogilnicki and Max Woodbury, and George 
Rhodes, trombonist. Any devotee of NBC Sym- 
phony concerts would see, at Chautauqua, 
Mischa Mischakoff in his familiar role of con- 
cert master, as well as Theodore Katz in the 
first violins, and Nathan Gordon, first viola. 

A Pittsburgher would really think it old home 
week, for there are no less than sixteen Chau- 
tauqua Symphony men from the Pittsburgh or- 
ganization: Anthony Bianco, first desk man for 
the basses, and next to him, Murray Grodner 
and Angelo Lapenna; Myrtle D. Wolsfeld in 
the first violins; Murray Feldman, first desk 
man in the second violins, and in the same sec- 
tion, Frank Schultz; Sidney Cohen, violist; 
Arno Mariotti and Richard Nass, oboists; Arthur 
Kubey, Benjamin Spiegel, and Erika Kutzing, 
making up the whole bassoon section; in the 
horn section, Albert R. Promuto; Daniel Donato 
Cerilli, trombonist; William Schneiderman, tym- 
panist; and in the percussion section, Hugh Rob- 
ertson. First desk among percussionists is 
Chauncey A. Brown, formerly personnel man- 
ager for the Pittsburgh Symphony. The Cleve- 
land Orchestra is represented at Chautauqua by 
John Michail Bulik, bass; James Rettew and Carl 
H. Kuhlmann, clarinetists, and Adolf Moser, 
tuba player. The first desk cellist from the St. 
Louis Symphony, Edgar Lustgarten, holds down 
the same post at Chautauqua; so with the No. 1 
trumpet position: it’s held by Robert Weatherly 
in both places. From the St. Louis Little Sym- 
phony come Eugene Campione, its concert 
Master; Rena Robbins, in the second violins. 


First clarinetist Walter Thalin holds the same 
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hautauqua as Symphony Patron 


post in Minneapolis. Ruth Freeman, flutist, 
comes to Chautauqua from the Salzedo Concert 
Orchestra. Walter Scheffler, cellist, hails from 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra.. And so the 
roster runs—up to the Chautauqua Symphony’s 
full strength of seventy, most of whom return 
year after year. 


Management Factor 


Musicians playing at Chautauqua join the 
Jamestown Local for the summer quarter, taking 
their transfer cards back to their own locals 
when they return home at the end of the season. 
Scales for the eight weekly services (four per- 
formances, four rehearsals) are worked out by 
the Jamestown Local in conjunction with the 
national office of the Federation. Players also 
take turns in playing in the Chautauqua Opera 
orchestra, each man averaging two performances 
and two rehearsals, thus adding to his income. 

It can be readily imagined that there is a long 
and interesting history behind a symphony oper- 
ation of this scope. The man who provides the 
link with the whole past of the Chautauqua 
Symphony is Hans Goettich, who doubles as 
personnel manager and librarian, Forty years 
ago, in 1909, he came with Walter Damrosch 
when that famous conductor brought the New 
York Symphony (later merged with the Phil- 
harmonic) on its first visit to Chautauqua. These 
visits, gradually lengthening into a six-weeks 
season, became a regular thing. Then, in 1929, 
the Chautauqua Symphony proper was estab- 
lished, with Albert Stoessel as its conductor, and 
Goettich as librarian and personnel manager— 
as he is today. 

“We used to use the Juilliard Symphonic Li- 
brary,” Mr. Goettich remarked. “But now that 
the Juilliard School has developed a summer 
student symphony of its own, their scores are 
no longer available for loan. Hence Chautauqua 


is now building its own library of scores—and _ 


it has already made a fine start. While I’m on 
the subject I’d like to remark that it would be 
a great help to symphony librarians if music 
publishers would send out printed or mimeo- 
graphed lists of the symphonic scores which they 
have available. Ownership of these works seems 
to shift around a good deal, and often here and 
at the N. Y. Philharmonic, where I’m assistant 
librarian in the winter, we have to write a good 
many letters and lose several weeks’ time locat- 
ing a particular score which we want to buy or 
rent.” 


Program Building 


Judging by the current program, the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony has taken every advantage of 
the long build-up and tradition behind it. Franco 
Autori, who is now in his fifth season as its con- 
ductor and musical director, is offering a varied 
and well-balanced program structure, alternating 
sérious and popular repertory. 

Autori’s program-building shows a fairly 
heavy weighting toward the nineteenth century 
Romantics, with an admixture of operatic num- 
bers natural and inevitable enough for summer 


$ Defaulters List and Max Rogers is no 





fare, and in the light of the inclusion of eight 
operatic singers as vocal soloists with the sym- 
phony. Autori broke away from the traditional 
pattern, however, in giving a whole program of 
seldom-heard Polish works—souvenir of his re- 
cent winter tour as conductor in Poland; also 
he gave ample attention to the eighteenth cen- 
tury classicists in the programs featuring instru- 
mental soloists. 

The week-end of July 17th, when he opened 
the season, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs honored him for his attention to Amer- 
ican symphonic works, noting that he had, in 
the preceding four years, given at Chautauqua 
fifty-five performances of works by thirty-four 
different American composers, most of them 
such contemporaries as Marion Bauer, Samuel 
Barber, William Bergsma, Ernest Bloch, Aaron 
Copland, Henry Cowell, Norman Della Joio, 
Howard Hanson, Wallingford Riegger, Virgil 
Thomson, and William Schuman. 

Among those instrumentalists who played 
concerti with the Chautauqua Symphony during 
July and August were: 
Piano: 

Samuel Sorin 

James Friskin 

Ronald Hodges 

Leonid Hambro 
Stringed Instruments: 

Mischa Mischakoff, Violin 

Eudice Shapiro, Violin 

Erno Valasek, Violin 

Nathan Gordon, Viola 

Edgar Lustgarten, ’Cello 
Woodwinds: 

Frederick Wilkins, Flutist 

Ruth Freeman, Flutist 


Chautauqua also has a student symphony, run 
in connection with the flourishing music school 
that is operated under the wing of Juilliard. 
Many of the soloists who return to perform with 
the Chautauqua Symphony got their start here, 
since the institution and its audiences are very 
hospitable to new talent. All in all, the sym- 
phonic program at Chautauqua more than meas- 
ures up to the institution’s descriptive label: 
“Where Education and Recreation Meet.” 


Ernest Hutcheson 
Jerome Rappaport 
Artur Balsam 
Leonard Shure 





It has been reported that members have 
been accepting engagements booked by 
Max Rogers, at the Vienna Grill and the 
Clover Club,*both in Montreal, Canada. 

This is a violation of Federation regu- 
lations, as both these establishments and 
Jack Horn, proprietor, are on the National 


longer a Federation licensed booking agent. 


LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 
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N AN ATTITUDE of quiet poise, face sober, 

eyes penetrating, Morton Gould sat behind 

his well-ordered desk in his well-ordered 
office in the Squibb Building, New York, and 
asked with a trace of shyness whether he was 
just to talk ahead or wait for questions. That 
matter settled, he began discussing the process 
of composing. 

Already at four or five, as a youngster grow- 
ing up with his three brothers in Richmond Hill, 
New York, where he was born on December 10, 
1913, he was thinking in musical tones. Through 
the years the process developed. He hears a 
sound, any sound—a whistle, the noise of traffic. 
If he is in a receptive mood, these are trans- 
mitted into a musical theme. Nothing literal 
about it, though. A fragment occurs to him, 
and, like one remembering a brief snatch of a 
dream, he tries to reconstruct the rest. “You 
pick out a face in the dream and then the flash 
of a hand, perhaps, or the corner of a room, 
and from these fragments you can gradually 
reconstruct the whole dream.” This musical 
thinking of his, he says, “is in orchestral terms, 
complete with complicated scoring. It is as vivid 
and alive as if it were being played.” When 
such an idea, motif, melody is forthcoming— 
and when it happens he can be in the subway 
“shut in myself” or in bed or walking along the 
street—he jots it down in his notebook. 


Priming the Font of Genius 


I asked at this point what the noises down 
below on Fifth Avenue—which were seeping up 
to this twelfth floor office suite—meant .to him, 
and he bent his head slightly and rolled his eyes 
toward the window with a look of intense con- 
centration. He turned back, smiling slightly. 
It wasn’t as simple as that. It wasn’t the sounds 
themselves—honkings and purrings of motors— 
it was only that any aural stimulus was able now 
and then when he was in the mood to set off 
something in his head, something which might 
evolve into a finished work within a few days, 
or something—like a symphony—which might 
take a year or two to come to fruition, before a 
note of it got put down on paper. 

“The actual process of getting the composi- 
tion set down,” he went on, “falls for me into 
two steps. First I write a two or three-stave 
sketch with basic lines in it. It looks like a 
piano part, but it’s not fixed so-you could play 
it on the piano. It’s a sort of compressed score 
with certain indications—arrows running this 
way and that, directions, a few notes followed 
by ‘develop contrapuntally’, or a break with 
‘polyphonic treatment’ indicated—a dummy 
which only I can follow.” His next step is to 
play around with the dummy, make additional 
sketches, take out an unrelated motif, add a pro- 
gression, generally give it an overhauling. 

The third step is the writing of the final score. 
Gould orchestrates directly (some composers do 
pencilled drafts first), altering and correcting as 
he goes along. 
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The Composer's Craft 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MORTON GOULD 


“When he is in the process of composing “the 
pattern of my work stimulates me. I could go 
on and on. I can put in—and have put in— 
sixteen hours a day for three months.” When 
this creative fever is on him he begins his work 
at eight or nine and goes straight on, barring 
mealtimes, until two or three the next morning. 


ne 


MORTON GOULD 


He has kept up such a routine for a straight 
week. He scores very quickly, thinking always 
in orchestral terms. Stimulated by a deadline 
he could, he maintains, complete a forty-minute 
work for full orchestra in a week. 

Articulate in the matter of the composer’s 
craftsmanship, Gould is equally lucid in describ- 
ing the more subtle matter of just what happens 
in the composer’s mind that makes him deter- 
mine which notes he is to set down on the staves. 
“The basic thing,” he says, “is this”—and struck 
his fist lightly at even intervals on his desk. 
“Rhythm. There’s no doubt of it, it does things 
to people. Rhythm, pulse, is the basic ingredi- 
ent of music, the most primitive stimulant, the 
thing—men beating on drums—which roused 
primitive tribes to war and passion. A com- 
poser uses this thing, rhythm. He knows—to 
name a few simple examples—a march stimu- 
lates a marching spirit, a waltz, a romantic 
spirit. A waltz played off-key or off-beat makes 
for a satiric effect. In short, a composer knows 
what kinds of music do what thimgs. And he 
uses this knowledge. Because he much prefers 
that people react than not, the truly creative 
composer tries to be as simple and direct as pos- 
sible in his use of musical tools. To be this, he 
must be absolutely objective. As soon as he 
loses this objectivity he loses the creative disci- 





pline which gives a work distinction and lasting 
values.” Which brought Gould around to his 
very apt definition of composing: “An emotional 
expression with intellectual discipline.” 


Channelling Inspiration 

This “discipline” for Gould consists in “‘achiey. 
ing emphasis not so much by obvious sequence 
as by the substance unfolding in a positive man. 
ner, just the way a lot of our great contemporary 
painting gives the sense and impact of some. 
thing rather than a literal and photographic 
reproduction of it.” 

I mentioned that to reproduce life in any 
sense, one had to be—or did one have to be?— 
closely bound up with the current scene. “Yes,” 
he agreed with emphasis, “the artist in any cate- 
gory must be an integral part of the world he 
lives in. The composer is one of the working 
men of our society and his natural talent great 
or small is something that nobody can shape or 
control. But from there on he is a unit of our 
society and the most potent composers will be 
those who, like their predecessors—the Handels 
and the Haydns of earlier days—were part of 
the scheme of living around them, integrating 
their music with» the practicalities of living. 
Bach thus wrote music for choirs to sing and 
Mozart for orchestras as they existed in his day. 

“To make the ballet, ‘Fall River Legend’, 
good theatre, for instance, Agnes De Mille and 
I approached the story, not as we very well 
might have done, by painting a sequence of de- 
pressing and morbid moods, the dark hues of 
childhood torture, vengeance, patricide, con- 
sidering it, in short, as a clinical study. Rather 
we never lost sight of the fact that it was first 
of all to be entertainment, musically and theat- 


“ rically. We employed contrast to point up the 


sombreness, gay dance sequences, cotillions, 
waltzes, serenades. In a word, it was presented 
the way life presents itself in passing, with light 
and dark, joy and grief, superimposed, inter- 
twining.” 

Roots in Humanity 


When I muttered something about the mess 
the world is in today and did we have to con- 
form to that, Gould countered with one of his 
quick, sideways smiles, “This doesn’t negate the 
composer being the ‘advanced guard.’ One 
might write things that are a jump ahead of 
the sensitivities of listeners. One should be 
sympathetic to all kinds of creative efforts. But 
the healthy advance guard will be the one that 
has roots in humanity.” 

“So,” he summed up, “when you strive to 
make a composition ‘good theatre’ or ‘good cot- 
cert hall,’ or ‘good bandstand,’ you must take 
care not to cater to a nation so well off—as our 
is—that that nation’s romantic aspects are of 
the false side. In a word, you must try to reach 
man’s capabilities in his widest- vocabulary, not 
with the limited monosyllables that Hollywood 


offers via the cinema. —Hope Stoddard. 
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Cechnique 
of Percussion 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 








GARDNER REBOUNDS 


HE many friends of Boston’s Carl E. Gardner, noted authority, in- 
T structor and writer on percussion, will be pleased to hear that he is 

home again and resting comfortably after a serious major operation. 
His doctor assures him that, with a few weeks in which to recuperate, he 
will be better than ever, and even now, with school holidays barely begun, 
Carl is beginning to plan for the fall season, when he will once again 
resume his position as Supervisor of Bands and Orchestras in the Boston 
Public School System. The casual manner in which this man takes a 
setback in stride sets an example for any student who aspires to become 
a fine musician but who deems a head cold sufficient excuse to neglect 
his daily practice for anywhere from one to three weeks. 


N. A. R. D. 


Charlie Botterill, associate editor of London’s drum magazine Styx, 
writes to inquire how to go about becoming a member of the National 
Association of Rudimental Drummers. In this country, Charlie, all you 
have to do is to drum thirteen of what we call our Standard Rudiments 
before any accredited member of the association. He acts in the capacity 
of judge, and if you execute the’ rudiments acceptably in the open and 
closed style, you are in. In other words, you really must drum your way 
into the N. A. R. D. 


We have no English members at present, but would be glad to wel- 
come you as our first. This sentiment comes from our president, J. Burns 
Moore, Secretary William F. Ludwig and Vice-President Yours Truly. 
Our only membership rule which is inflexible is that you must be exam- 
ined by a member. We have several members in Scotland. It might be 
possible for you to contact one of these. I will mail you the names of 
these members, together with a list of the approved rudiments. 


Yes, I know Avedis Zildjian very well. His factory is within’ eight 
miles of where I hang my hat daytimes. “Taleb,” the title of the drum 
solo in my book Military Drum Beats, was named for the Taleb Grotto 
Drum Corps, which organization I taught some years ago. The only con- 
nection between Taleb and Zildjian of which I am aware is that both are 
located in the same city—Quincy, Massachusetts. 


MORE BOOKS 


Acton E, Ostling, music supervisor of Endicott, New York, visited 
me recently and we spent a few pleasant hours discussing various phases 
of drums and drumming. He is the one who writes those most interesting 
articles on old-time drummers for The School Music News. A while ago 
he sent me his’ latest additions to the Ostling drum publications: The 
Three R’s for the Snare Drum (reading—rhythms—rudiments ), two books 
of elementary routines for school work, published by Belwyn. I like books 
of this sort, that start simply and stay within the elementary range. _ 


Another book comes in from a friend of long standing, Tommy 
Thomas, his method of tympani which, as volume five, completes the set 
of “Percussion Technique,” edited by Sam Rowland and published by 
Pagani. In this method the author makes use of permutations and ap- 
plies relative rudiments (heretofore limited by him to snare drum tech- 
nique) to the technique of the tympani. His chapter on the starting and 
stopping of a roll caused my mind to wander back to a certain few in- 
stances, years ago, wherein as tympanist I wished I could have stopped a 
roll before I had started it. 


AFTERBEATS IN ALLA BREVE 


H. G. W. of Brooklyn sends in the question which is answered below. 
This inquirer did not mention The International Musician; consequently I 
am not sure whether a personal or a column answer is expected. Hence 
my use of initials only. Of course I will be glad to use the full name of 


AUGUST, 1948 





an inquirer when there is no objection. Let me know your 


movement of Der Tambour Der Garde, by Titl, and asks how they should 
be played. The afterbeats in question appear in the Alla Breve quotation 
below, to which I have matched the same figure in 2/4: 


Q\iegro cow forza 








Ploy these afterbeats ir Alla Breve ey 


“Yhe same a4 you would these, in 4, — 














Afterbeats in Alla Breve, beaten in two, are played and will sound . 


the same as those notated in 2/4, similarly beaten. The only difference is 
in the note-arithmetic of the different signatures. When matched, you 
will see that the two-line abbreviation of Alla Breve is the equivalent of 
the three-line abbreviation of 2/4 which, to the drummer, means a roll, 
irrespective of the mathematical analysis involved. 

Therefore you should roll the afterbeats in question, using, at Allegro 
tempo, three- or four-stroke rolls, according to your judgment. 


THE SINGLE. STROKE RUFF 
This is a handy little rudiment for the stylist, especially effective where 


a precisely marked ruff is called for: 
8J asad ad 


au R ac Kk ac R at 8 
ba & nea & en & = we 
ae KR tat aw &R tan & 


Practice first at slow speed, one sticking at a time. Make a definite 
space between each ruff and observe the contrast in power between the 
grace-notes (soft) and the principal note (louder). As speed increases, 
close in the graces until, at normal playing speeds, the ruff sounds as one 
note. See Avoid, below: 


AVVO 
° > 
Ji Jd 

Highlights of the Concert Band Season 


A special request program started the ninth and last week of the. 
thirty-first season of the New York Guggenheim Memorial Concerts by 
the Goldman Band, under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. This 
program included works by Percy Fletcher, Ambroise Thomas, Bach, 
— _Erik Elidzen, Walter Rogers, Vaughan-Williams, Goldman, 
and Rossini. j 








This season’s outstanding soloists-members of the Belle Isle Band, in 
Detroit, have been Rudolph Waha, clarinetist; Oriel Howick, saxophonist, 
and Louis La Rose and Gladney Head, cornetists. These latter two, along 
with Leonard B. Smith, constitute the outstanding cornet trio which has 
delighted the Belle Isle concert-goers throughout the summer. 

The concerts are sponsored by the Detroit Department of Parks and 
Recreation and by Local 5, Detroit. 





The Daytona (Florida) Beach Band has been giving concerts each 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings throughout the sum- 
mer. The band is under the direction of Dr. Everett Allyn Moses. 





The Burlington Municipal Band is an indispensable part of the civic 
life of that Iowa town. It not only presents two concerts each week in 
the city park, but plays also for parades and concerts in connection with 
civic affairs, state and district conventions, picnics, county fairs and ball 
games. Maurice E. Wright is the director. 


when sending in questions. H. G. W. refers to the afterbeats in the last 


































A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL THEMES, 
compiled by Harold Barlow and Sam Morgen- 
stern. 656 pages. Crown Publishers. $5.00. 


Musical themes we are not in want of these 
days—what with their gurgling flow inundating 
us from windows, buses, park benches, beaches, 
ball parks and cowsheds. What we stand in 
need of—and it takes more than just ears to 
hear and the will to absorb to fill this need— 
is the means of making this tonal onrush deter- 
minable and assimilable. The present book—in 
its orderly and get-at-able presentation of some 
10,000 themes from the master instrumental 
works of all ages—gives us just such a means of 
coming at the names and sources of those 
melodies foisted on our defenseless ears, dial- 
wise, throughout a good part of our waking 
hours. 

Before we amplify the real service done by 
Messrs. Barlow and Morgenstern, however, may 
we interpolate one wry note in question of the 
choice made by the compilers in dealing with 
contemporary composers. Why no Alban Berg? 
Why no Varese? Why so little Schoenberg? 
When Waldteufel and Kreisler and Hubay are 
given so generous a hearing? Are the compilers 
adhering to the stern lines of quality, or are they 
just succumbing to the siren-like curves of easy 
melody lines? 

That theme a friend hummed at lunch today, 
the motif that keeps running in our head, that 
melody someone whistled at the picnic—if we 
have the ability simply to re-whistle it and to 
pick it out on the piano, we can trace it, via 
the notational index presented herein, to its 
source. Then, the themes written out as they 
are in single melody lines are much more 
memorizable than they would be embedded in 
orchestral scores. More than one tune collector 
is going to grasp gratefully at motifs freed from 
the billowing sea-weed of extraneous harmonies. 
And our tune sleuths are going to chortle at a 
Prokofieff theme singing for all the world like 
a Mendelssohn Spring Song and a “Mannheim” 
motive sounding hauntingly through the works 
of at least three great masters. 

Gaming aside, the book is a boon to music 
students who need to identify tunes quickly and 
easily, in order not to repeat in recitals, in order 
to reproduce on call. It is a challenge to all the 
musically-minded who wish to find the name 
of that elusive theme humming in the brain, to 
discover at once the last theme in the second 
movement of the Beethoven Sixth, to be well-, 
versed, in short, in their chosen medium as the 
student of literature is well-read in his. 





THE SHOESTRING SYMPHONY, by David 
Brockman. 247 pages. Simon and Schuster. 
$2.75. 

Horatio Alger’s Jed, the Poorhouse Boy, con- 
fronted with the vista of ill-luck our composer- 
hero struggles through to get his symphony 
performed, would have dumped his pencils in 


Books of the Day 


By HOPE STODDARD 


the nearest ashcan and applied for a routine job 
as file-clerk. For it is clear if ingenuity and 
genius such as are here evidenced are so meagre 
of results, our United States spells—for artists, at 
least—neither opportunity nor plenty, but only 
heartache, humiliation and hunger. We doubt 
that a writer even in war-harassed Europe could 
have cooked up a bitterer dish of chicanery and 
frustration. 

Making the tragedy still more stark is the 
composer-writer’s conviction—one all too well- 
founded—that this tale of trust misplaced and 
creativeness debased must be told, to be saleable, 
with the light-hearted shrug of a child watching 
its soap-bubbles explode in the sun of a sum- 
mer’s day. 

One thing about this modern Jed, though. He 
doesn’t have to marry the boss’s daughter to get 
that symphony performed in Hollywood Bowl. 
Maybe we're a step ahead of the old days 
after all. 





CHAMBER MUSIC, the Growth and Practice 
of an Intimate Art, by Homer Ulrich. 430 
pages. Columbia University Press. $6.00. 


That the prevalence of chamber music en- 
sembles and their ability to attract audiences is 
the real gage of a nation’s musical culture is a 
statement open to little argument. Therefore, 
it is with pride’ America points today to the 
increasing number of such groups in its larger 
and smaller communities. So much the more 
valuable will be this account of chamber music 
from its beginning—the author uses 1600 for a 
convenient starting-off date—to the present time, 
from point of its composing, the instruments 
playing it and the mode of performance. The 
information is keyed to the casual listener (if 
chamber music enthusiasts can ever be said to 
be casual!) as well as to the expert performer. 

Herein is perhaps the first attempt, at least 
in English, to clarify those dim annals of the 
150 years before Haydn—the many forms which 
flourished before Haydn, the instrumtental evo- 
lution which led to the modern violin-viola-cello 
combination, the musical forms which generated 
modern works. If the author designates modes 
and trends with the unqualified assurance of a 
train-man calling out stations—“A work with 
more than four sections is seldom found after 
the 1630’s” . . . “In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, at the time when metrical notation 
was being established, the only possible meter 
was a triple one” . . . “One can be sure that 
Handel actually had the oboe in mind when 
writing this first set of trio sonatas”—it is still 
a refreshing, and, one senses, a warranted 
exactitude. Besides, this precision has a balanc- 
ing virtue in his ability to give current signifi- 
cance to historical data, for instance, his acute 
resume on Buxtehude’s use of the viol da gamba, 
his excellent dicussion of Bach’s “Art of Fugue” 
and his considered praise of baroque music. 

The discussion of chamber music from 
Haydn’s to the present day is perked up through 









the author’s knack of defining each composer's 
special contribution: Haydn’s individualization 
of the viola and cello members of the quartet; 
Mozart’s greater freedom in handling the lower 
voices and his enlarging of the quartet’s bounds 
to encompass virtuosity; Beethoven’s skill in 
writing for mixed instrumental groups (wind 
and strings); Schubert’s enrichment of the 
chamber music field through color contrasts; 
Brahms’ wealth of thematic material. 

Modestly the author discounts his ability to 
outline tendencies and styles in modern cham- 
ber music. He is content, he says, to “report 
events, describe new techniques and summarize 
trends.” Debussy, D’Indy, Dohnanyi, Ravel he 
characterizes deftly. Schoenberg’s place is well- 
defined, his outstanding  characteristics—“a 
theme seldom appears in a concrete form but 
is varied on each appearance . . . the melodic 
line becomes angular to an extreme degree”— 
brought out with insight. Berg, Krenek, Bartok 
are carefully, if clinically, treated. Optimistically 
he closes with the reminder that the “gap which 
separates the most conservative listener from the 
most progressive composer has become notice- 
ably smaller.” 





VICTOR BOOK OF CONCERTOS, by Abra- 
ham Veinus, 450 pages. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $3.95 
As it is subtitled—“a comprehensive guide to 

all the music for solo instruments and orchestra 

from Bach to Khatchatourian’—the present 
volume purports to give an air-view, so to speak, 
of concertos we have lived in, breathed in and 
had our being in, concert-wise, these many years. 

And from its aloof position it does succeed in 

plotting out the “movements” as decently fenced- 

4m areas in a tonal countryside—“ritornel,” 

“theme development,” “recapitulation” —a bird’s- 

eye view of the night-before’s reality via orches- 

tra and soloist. 

Thus the “Emperor Concerto” that stirred us 
to our depths last evening at the Stadium with 
the Philharmonic and soloist Claudio Arrau be- 
comes, in print, “The Concerto opens with a 
series of virtuoso statements for the solo piano, 
punctuated at intervals by a sustained chord for 
full orchestra . . . the violin comes forward with 
the first main subject ...” And then there the 
subject is, written out for us in three flats and 
a number of pot-hooks, the “f’s” and “p’s” all 
duly set down. It does not somehow add up to 
what breathed out over our head in perform- 
ance, but we must give the commentator his due. 
Here is discovered the only means, aside from 
listening to or partaking in actual playing, of 
refreshing our memories, of stocking up on our 
musical themes. And the author is wise enough 
to make his book follow just that line, make it 
a reminder, a gentle jogging of the inner percep- 
tion, an incentive to get the themes well-fixed 
in the mind so that, on rehearsal, they may 
come home like a flock of willing sheep, to a 
fold formed lovingly for their especial shelter. 
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tres, concert halls and such, are rapidly be- 

coming the thing again in a move un- 
paralleled since the day KDKA first spewed 
election returns over America’s inaugural milli- 
volt pattern. 

ABC will run, through September 2, a Friday 
night series of full hour shows, divided into 
quarter-hour segments, using names from Ban- 
gor to San Diego (10-11 P. M., EDT), entitled 
‘Dance Band Jamboree.” CBS started the web 
parade with a Saturday night series, also sixty 
minutes in length and likewise partitioned, with 
emcee Fred Robbins interviewing leaders in two- 
way dialogue from New York (10-11 P. M., 
EDST). 


THE NEAR AND DEAR 


NBC fell in, too, with an also-Saturday hour, 
immediately preceding the “Hit Parade,” scan- 
ning the nation’s dance palaces mike-wise. In- 
dies, with disc shows seemingly on the wane 
and net feeder stations worrying more about 
video than AM, have turned to greater emphasis 
on local remotes. With the old “names make 
news” theory in mind, small stations figure that 
fifteen live minutes of localite Henry Hambone’s 
Octet is worth any given fifteen waxings of the 
nationally-known Raz-Ma-Taz Four. 

Comes an innovation (or re-innovation). Also 
comes a huge problem. Broadcast engineers, 
long used to spacious, acoustically-perfect studios, 
echo chambers, eight microphones at a sitting, 
and such accommodations, are finding them- 
selves strangers in eight-walled, rococo-ceilinged, 
hardwood-floored ballrooms. The theatre, with 
its gargoyles above the proscenium arch and 
sound-devouring balcony, is challenging: the in- 
genuity of many. And many’s the engineer who 
is, frankly, stumped. 

It’s the old bugaboo of why Stan Kenton has 
consistently ignored remotes whenever possible, 
having been handled like an Alpine crevass 
crew by Capitol’s echo-minded technicians; why 
Benny Goodman never sounded quite as won- 
derfully resonant in person as on records; why 
you expected the famous trumpeter’s high D to 
swirl around your head, when actually it headed 
for the nearest mauve drape and embedded it- 
self therein, 


BLAZING THE SOUND TRACK 


Engineers are going to have to study a little 
sonic science. They're roughing it again. 
They’ve become acousticians again (or should 
be). Leaders are going to have to plan mike 
set-ups carefully. Not like Gene Krupa did dur- 
ing a recent fifteen-minute shot from Atlantic 
City’s Steel Pier, the greatest quarter-hour drum 
solo, accompanied by full band and two vocal- 
ists, we’ve ever heard. 

Take a lesson from Raymond Scott, men. 
He’s the chap who wire-records everything he 
plays to ascertain what is balance and what is 
not; who is a radio “ham” in addition. Or 
from Boyd Raeburn, who schooled his trumpet 
men to hold up their horns for the broadcast 
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RR, = broadcasts from ballrooms, thea- 
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engineer to see whenever the section intended 
blowing fff.- Most certainly, no one should 
emulate the Kenton version of loudness, where 
trumpets blow so high that only visiting dogs 
are able to determine the intended notes. 

* * 

Wonder of wonders, Dixieland jazz is selling 
in formerly dignified hotel dining rooms. Re- 
cently the adolescent, King Oliver, imitating 
Rainy City Jazz Band, broke all attendance 
records in the Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. They're slated for a possible stint at 
one of San Francisco’s veddy, veddy hotels, 
where formerly only mickey bands held sway. 

Jazz cornetist Doc Evans, the nearest thing to 
Bix since Bix, will likewise take a strictly two- 
beat aggregation into one of Chicago’s hotels 
this month. Could be a revival of the twenties, 
except for the quality of today’s liquid refresh- 
ments in said eateries. Both the drinks and the 
music are much, much better, and legal, too. 


REGIONAL ROUND-UP 


East: High school “progressivism” is begin- 
ning—a movement which bids fair eventually 
to replace time-worn Sousa offerings in march 
and concert bands with items from the Kenton 
school, believe it or not . . . Woody Herman’s 
Woodchoppers debuted on NYC’s video during 
the “We the People” show . . . Eddie Condon’s 
jazz unit may tour Italy soon . . . Benny Good- 
man gave up presenting weekend dances at the 
Westchester County Center. Bad crowds. 

Wildwood, New Jersey, holds on in spite of 
the summer slump elsewhere. The Biltmore 
Hotel and a local ballroom both continue im- 
porting names during the months when most 
clubs are shuttering . . . Lucky Millinder band 
snagged an NBC shot, Wednesdays (8-8:30 
P. M., EST), in the former Dennis Day slot. . . 
Glen Island Casino will switch to name singers, 
paired with unknown bands, soon. 

Frank Dailey’s Meadowbrook and Roy Gill’s 
Totem Pole ballroom (the latter in Auburndale, 


‘ Massachusetts) both will use unknown orches- 


tras next season, building them, through exten- 
sive promotion, into name outfits. 

South: Houston is enjoying what should be- 
come an increased influx of fine talent, with 
its new Shamrock Hotel and numerous newly- 
constructed clubs attracting outstanding musical 
acts . . . Cincinnati’s Netherland Plaza Hotel 
has closed its Continental Room until fall. 

Midwest: Defying the federal twenty per cent 
cabaret tax regulations, Ernie Byfield closed the 
Sherman Hotel’s College Inn, in Chicago, last 
month; pending a change in the tax law, Byfield 
said . . . New spot, the Oak Lounge, will open 
soon on North State . . . Muggsy Spanier is re- 
portedly set for twenty weeks at Chicago’s Blue 
Note in September, which, if true, is a terrifically 
long booking for a Windy City spot . . . Sidney 
Bechet is returning to Jazz, Ltd. 

Rose Murphy (Chi-Chi pianist) holds at Chi- 
cago’s Rag Doll through August 15 . . . The new 
Buddy Stewart (ex-Krupa vocalist) Kai Wind- 
ing (ex-Kenton trombonist) combo is laying ’em 







in the aisles. Strictly bop-styled, it combines the 
attributes of Charlie Ventura’s early voice-instru- 
ment experiment and some highly original ideas 
contributed by sideman Gene Ammons (tenor), 
pianist Gene Friedman, bassist Don Lundahl, 
and drummer Red Lionberg. i 

West: Portland, Oregon, musicians, who lost 
more than $15,000 worth of instruments and 
household goods in the recent floods, are in line 
to get help financially from the Red Cross. The 
A. F. of M. presented $12,500 to that organiza- 
tion as its contribution to the Northwest Disaster 
Relief . .. Harry James’ radio show, with Dinah 
Shore, has folded . . . Ziggy Elman’s new band 
preemed at L. A.’s Palladium . . . Eden Ahbez 


. (“Nature Boy”) is exposed but happy. He’s 


now identified as George McGrew, a Kansan, 
but he has: (1) $10,000 from RKO for the screen 
rights to his hit; (2) odd thousands from pub- 
lishing royalties and an appearance on “We the 
People” with Nat Cole; (3) a lawsuit pending 
against him claiming his tune is a stolen one; 
(4) probably lots of lettuce, carrots and fresh 
fruit, plus a soft mound of earth in North Holly- 
wood on which to rest his weary head . . . weary 
from computing taxes due, that is. 
Trp Hattock. 





STANDARD DANCE MUSIC GUIDE, com- 
piled by A. Ray De Vita. 64 pages. Copy- 
right by author. $1.00. - y 
This booklet, a practical guide for band lead- 

ers, arrangers, entertainers and instrumentalists 

generally, gives most of the popular songs of 
the twentieth century in the following categories: 

“slow-medium” tempo (240), “bounce” tempo 

(50), popular classics (29), “medium bright” 

songs (160), “up” tempos (23), “swing” tempos 

(138), standard, fox-trots and show tunes, 

memory tunes and oldies (1250), standard 

waltzes (270), Dixieland, jam tunes and blues 

(56), classical and semi-clasical (200), piano 

solos (44), boleros (133), tangos (29), guarachas, 

rumbas (63), sambas (16), Latin-American 
songs and dances (23), hillbilly tunes and cow- 
boy songs (56), songs of the Cay Nineties and 
old-timers (140), songs for community singing 

(22), Irish and Scotch songs (82), German and 

Viennese waltzes (24), Russian songs (13), 

French songs (23), gypsy songs (15), Italian 

songs (23), polkas (19), Hawaiian songs (20), 

Christmas songs (14), college songs (38), 

marches (32). } 
Another section of the booklet deals with top 

musical comedies and productions and their hit 
tunes with composers and years, as well as with 

a chronological listing of song hits year by year 

from 1890 to the present time. , 
This chronology is perhaps the most interest- 

ing portion of the book, for, since song-hits are 

so perfect a guage of current likes and dislikes, 
it indicates inadvertently the temper of the times. 

An unmistakeable trend, it can be seen, has been 

away from the mockly sentimental and toward 

the stark and the sardonic, away from sunbeams 
and roses and toward rainy weather. Not until 

1930, with the possible exception of the wistful, 

“Will You Love Me in December?” do we en- 

counter such despondency as is indicated in 

“What's the Use?” “Guilty,” “It’s Only a Paper 

Moon,” and “T’ll Walk Alone.” Look at the 

hits of the period from 1890 to 1899—“East Side, 

West Side,” “Two Little Girls in Blue,” .“My 

Wild Irish Rose,” “Little Annie Rooney”—then 

hum over those songs harvested in the past two 

years. Nuff Sed.—H. S. 
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THE VIOLIN 


Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABITZ 








THE PIZZICATO 


Although the subject of pizzicato seems somewhat specialized at first, 
it actually embraces an abundance of material. There is left and right- 
hand pizzicato; combinations of the two; combinations with bowed notes; 
special sounding effects; problems of orchestral unison, and many more. 
I shall attempt to confine myself to the subject in so far as it may be of 
practical use to the orchestra violinist. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RUSHING STRING SECTION 


Symphony violinists are familiar with the frequent complaint of the 
conductor’ that the strings have a tendency to play too fast in pizzicato 
passages which are marked andante or moderato. A facetious explana- 
tion may be that this is the player’s unconscious revenge upon the con- 
ductor for beating the third movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth too fast. 
I believe that the reason for this tendency to rush is simply lack of control. 
This has two causes: 1. Since pizzicato requires a minimum of exertion 
in contrast to bowing, it creates a psychological tendency to relax, lower 
the violin, slouch. 2. Books of violin studies do not take pizzicato seri- 
ously, and devote very little space to its study, because they are written 
from the point of view of the soloist rather than the orchestra violinist. 
The cure for orchestra rushing is merely a matter of coming to attention; 
an increased expenditure of energy, and the use of vibrato where it is 
appropriate. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RUSHING CONDUCTOR 


More difficult to cope with is the conductor who insists on conducting 
pizzicato at a too fast, often unrealistic, pace. Strangely enough, the group 
effect of a section of string players struggling to keep up their pizzicato 
at an impossible tempo is not as bad as one would expect. Although 
every violinist is*missing notes here and there, someone is always playing 
the right notes at some time. 

There are a few tricks which are helpful to increase the average of 
right notes struck per musician. 

The most important aid to 
speed is learning to do a two- 
finger pizzicato (alternating the 
index and middle fingers). Un- 
less one is very agile with this 
trick, however, a few awkward 
string changes may prove confus- 
ing. A combination of left and 
right-hand pizzicatos in descend- 
ing passages is another important 
aid in this respect. In ascending 
passages there is a little-known 
trick which can prove very help- 
ful. This consists in crossing from: 
the G to D, D to A, or A to E 
strings with a single movement 
of the index finger as the accom- 
panying illustration will show. 
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SPECIAL EFFECTS 


Where a particularly soft tone is required, the thumb with its soft 
fleshy pad is far better equipped than the index finger. This obvious fact 
is ignored by most players and conductors. Dr. Otto Klemperer once 
asked me during a symphony rehearsal why I was using the thumb instead 
of index finger in a certain passage. When I demonstrated to him the 
tonal difference he was convinced. 
The thumb pizzicato is particu- 
larly valuable for chords played 
arpeggiando or attacked. When 
so used the motion of the thumb 
should be not only across the 
string but from the fingerboard 
(about six inches from the 
bridge) toward the bridge. In 
using the thumb for a series of 
separate notes, the side of the 
middle finger may gest against 
the side of the fingerboard for 
support as the accompanying 
drawing shows. 





















Pizzicato tremolo can be played in several ways: 1. Thrumming 
across the strings with one or more fingers (Elgar and Glazounov Con- 
certos). 2. Alternating left and right hands (Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capric- 
cio Espagnol). 


A harmonic played pizzicato can sound like a harp. 


Stravinsky obtains an effective accent by the simultaneous use of 
arco and left-hand pizzicato in his Violin Concerto and Duo Concertante. 


Some composers have requested pizzicato with appliances such as 
guitar picks, matchsticks, and so forth. A most unusual effect is the banjo- 
like sound produced by the pizzicato one-half inch from the bridge. The 
tonal possibilities of string instruments playing various types of pizzicato 
simultaneously is a field still unexplored by composers and arrangers. 
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— Symphony Orchestras 


in the United States and Canada 


Th HE RECENT mushrooming of symphony symphony orchestras. Many of these afe semi- We realize that this list is far from complete, 
orchestras throughout the country, espe- professional, that is, employ both amateur and though it is more comprehensive than any so 
cially in our smaller communities, has been _— professional musicians according to arrange- far assembled. Indeed, this is one of our reasons 

. followed with keen interest by the American ments made by the various locals. However, all for publishing it at this time—so that our readers ™ 

Federation of Musicians as an index of the in- of them are functioning groups supplying the may examine it and, by sending in data regard- 
crease among our citizens of appreciation of the _ best in symphonic literature to those music-lov- ing their local orchestras, help us to bring it 

= » best in music. We have gone to some pains to __ ing citizens in metropolitan and rural communi- _ wholly up-to-date. We look forward to publishing 

> ] assemble a comprehensive list of present-day ties, which make up their audiences. an even more comprehensive list in a later issue, 












































































































































City ; Orchestra Conductor Members 
imming Aberdeen, Washington .................ccccceseeeeee Grays Harbor Symphony Orchestra...................... i a nee a raaed PR ORe Re PI MEE he” 50 
ov Con- III 5 NO I ods occas cncdeiscecsocsendscccossectaion Albany Symphony Orchestra...................00.......... Ole Windingstad .................::..cc::eceeees 70 
Capric- Albuquerque, New MeXiICO 00.0... esses Albuquerque Civic Symphony Orchestra.................... Kurt Frederick ...........ccssesssersesessesssetas 70 
Allentown, Pennsylvania .................scc0eseee Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra.......................... PROTONS Tin PB iiiseiccsscctcriccc atin: Gta 64 
Altoona, Pennsylvania ..................::.sceseeeseeee Altoona Civic Symphony Orchestra...................... Russell Gerhart ...............cccccccccsceseceeee 45 
RAGIN, "I 5505... cscsocdecansSeasuacgnbeed Anchorage Symphony Orchestra. ..0....0...........cccccccssscssscesseseeessseseepenseeneceenes PORE TOUTE oohacecs ccccsssesscasovesschovtines baled 25 
Appleton, Wisconsin .................c..cccscccsccssceeee Valley Symphony Orchestrra...0.0.0...0..0.000...ccccscecsscesseeseeeeee IN IID Ssedasrakestasivoniessaptn nanan 40 
use of ION I 5, acca ncxincnveosstensnasinadsbecdiicbahl Atlanta Symphony Orchestra........................:.008 5 ET TINE oc idsgscccsessexsccnsaigsiastivte hide 90 
ertante. Atlantic City, New Jersey.................ccsccssssee Center Symphony Orchestra......................... ...kierman Fiedler a. 60 
OPEL, “TUE 5... skip csoncscscancscdecsdestnosneslibontel Civic Orchestra of Aurora................cccccccceeceseeeee .-Frederick Goenniges ...........6000. 65 
such * ee Thy. | SER ae a aaeeerc ie esse. Austin Symphony Orchestra.................cccccccccsssseeees woo: Zi BRAID, «cscs anesinscicsssianss Seren 60 
e banjo- Bakersfield, California .............ccccccccesssssecesoee Kern County Philharmonic Orchestra................. ..Mdourd Hurlimann ................cc0csee 65 
e. The Baltimore, Maryland. .................:cccccccecccesesseeee Baltimore Symphony Orchestra.......................... Reginald Stewart ..........cccccccccsceeceees 80 
izzicato ET I EI EES OT Bangor Symphony Orchestra.......................cccccccseeees Adelbert W. Sprague............::ccccecceees 60 
ane ETAL MIT OE oi sacs soceenssesacesanssnsuasbebions The Batavia Civic Orchestra..........................0. FO Fs PONE ia scsi ccsSe Sis ccscseicotcnes ticennet 65 
2 Baton Rouge, Louisiana.............2.......:....0000 The Baton Rouge Symphony Orchestra............... DAVIE FOC ORGO © i... .ccccdsccsssossvessscesicescots 
Battle Creek, Michigan..................ccccccceccceceee Battle Creek Symphony Orchestra...................... axe Biuadecinacuudbiniaa PIO PRIIOOD: ossisscncssdecesiviccsvkenceitteqsenuces 75 
Battle Crookk, MIGRIgans.......:.....<cccoccccccocsscooceses Civic Symphony Orchestra... inl issctocsudappeensalele as Pedro Paz ....... i. aa 
MNO NNNO DENI 0 cao siccicchscclsensescksgeiomual Belleville Philharmonic Orchestra................. sGuest COMAUCCOTS ........ccccsecssesssecseceees 50 
Bellingham, Washington ..................sc.:sss0sse0 Bellingham Civic Symphony Orchestra..............ccccscsssssesssessenesssenenensens Wa TY AMGIOR,. cscisiccsscsecccisossssvedscsionce 45 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania .................4..........0- Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra. ...0....0........ccccssssessesssssesssesssssessereees PRONG BID ios onncaeticccesosegSutessekscesnbigoens 65 
I eR or Midland Symphony Orchestra........ ............:scccssesssssseeessensessseneseeseeeteresereeens I TI bs ecisencs dansecckoctubpcotenizca todectte 45 
i Binghamton, New YOrk............c.cccccccccssseeeseee- Triple Cities Symphony Orchestra................ccccccsssssssesesenssseesseseeeseneereees Craig MCHORIY  ........0:0ccesesscsossacssesostits 15 
perl MUOUIIEININUOUE, ~ TUMPINGOM .n...<00<05.<c0cccadsssceencsencodins Bloomington Philharmonic Orchestra. ..................:.ccccccscsssesseeesecsesesseeeeeees SOROOE CHIDO aise es oscecccesscessizcceccnpoasteien 50 
‘ SSE aS rae Boise Community Symphony Orchestra.................:cccccscscssessesesseseenesceneees i 2 Ra a ol, Lalas 70 
Boston, Massachusetts .....0............:cccceseseeeeee Boston “Pops” Orchestra... me wivdésdsnesadochbadendbebesosssoveheseebacnh opelsc unin anNME acgi ah re cat dasa hls 95 
Boston, Massachusetts. ...............cccescesesseeseees Boston Symphony COTO neccsscs cnc inintnsactini . Serge Koussevitzky ...................:000 106 
I CIN oo 5 sss ch nseakepensnsdadchacenel University of Colorado Symphony Orchestra. ..................c:ccsscssesseceeeeeees BEG iin ik sccdnccccspsvctensentenecsitins 70 
Bradford, Pennsylvania ..................::ccc00e00ees rae CSTE Io aie cncacicccasescitipensabactiontbanreseAbbesessiestnbonigs RE, TINE ivisics cnsghcconsscesssncscedseoscupvet 40 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada....................cs00 Brantiord Gyrmpheny GraneGera......; .........::cccscsecovosserscscacheadbacsspdascccerscccborseleg: Maks MEMES phsis vecchbasaboossoasonyensss Hebsotets 35 
Bridgeport, Connecticut ............0..ccccctccceccse0e Connecticut Symphony Orchesttra..................ccccccccceseeseeeseeseesecesseseeeserenes Daniel Saidenberg .................... aipciig th 65 
Brockton, Massachusetts ................cceccecese0e- Whitman Symphony Orchestra........,...........-ccsccccccccssccsscsossssescsccssessccsorccssce WAPBAL BY, BMOPE........0ccccrcsocoscceesscces bsiides ~~ 
SS” RO ee Dees Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra......................cccccccsscsssssssscscssssessensesresseeeess William Steinberg .............0c0c000. 81 
Burbank, Califormia. ..................:.cc.cesccssscssseseee Martniik Darmatinriy GHAR GGIIM:...........:....:0:ciisasecocatessniatcebicssicesiehsvcssdeses \apsenpicsectackgnioons imudica a kaaknubtecilarsies dasaiotee tOMae 90 
Calgary, Alberta, Camada.................:ccccccsseess Calgary Mount Royal College Orchestra. ......0..........:ccsscsssesssseesseseeeeeees CBOE BETS cis cisicsceneestvncengsdcnsesieisbeceb 70 
Canton, Ohio .............. ciecutleciocusctediaiigcs., ccc MOUS Annan: AUN oso ins si: 2. ncccecspcidaccpegastanaabibisessedliaussdhasieencniie’ Richard W. Oppenheim..................... 55 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania picsvedssacteesibestangianel Wayne Symphony Orchestra. ................:ccssesseeeeseenen RMN Teg, < WRI: css aitindscicsdoascusscoongagpicnecnoel 50 
SRODOR, WCRI oon. ncn3.nccscscceossessceosccclbsicccnsss Casper Civic Symphony Orchestra................... ssdossvoneadeodichesesscapesie Blaine D. Coolbaugh...................:000 60 
eee UGA, BIO 5s sei sana sce cc ccccccscjedeccoun Cedar Rapids Symphony Orchestra..................cccccscscssescsssscesseresseseseeeessees Joseph H. Kitchin...................0:0:006 50 
Charleston, South Carolina..................:.00.0:++ Charleston Symphony Orchestra................ccccccccccsscessescesrssseresssessssnseeesees Te TING icons onc skcncecdubins Srvccsalla 60 
Charleston, West Virginia.................::.ss00 Charleston Symphony Orchestra..................:..::cccccsssccsscsssssssssscesesesesonseeees Antonio Modarellf ...............c0cccceees 80 
Charlotte, North Carolina.................cc..0000.. Charlotte Symphony Orchestra......................:ccccccsscsssscssssssrsenecssessnsesssssses CT FIRING oon. sccinscccsccovesecesséibinviss ett 70 
Chattanooga, Tennessee ..............cccscececssseeeee. Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra. ..............ccccccccsccssssescecesesesseseseneeneeeenenses Arthur PleteMed .......000.0000ssecsecsesseorcesse¥ 80 
IN RI 8 Wo 5 eae Chilengo Symphony Oroleetr a... c....cccsccicicscscscctssonsssconsosansssinceutapsbecseed Guest COMAUCCOTE ........ccsccccresesereesereees 102 
NIN Rs eee Woman’s Symphony of Chicago... cccccsscssssseseetsssesssssseseeseessesneres BRP MICO TAGES o.oo. sccccsessccessosesixessonsinsidests 75 
ASE SE Ease North Side Symphony Orchestra... nedéocesasenscosicdssosesscccs OUR | DUMMMMONID. cacococphecteressouserporsnonsies 85 
REE RA South Side Symphony Orchestra .. coach situdesdapbudennsnatbcbacescssah tL AR ATEN bi cutasveredesoseaesshabastieob vabebict hs 75 
IIS saree Oak Park - River Forest Symphony ¢ “Orchestra.. ie caovnnaee’siiadbespteidipesatccbbacead GARRIS WRBO siviccccscccccisicdcscnpsoiibgasiossines 75 
RT Chico State College Orchestra... : igherie Koodteg si weilanlpabaiiec onus sodeasbcapmmledein ped | 
NINE i... sda ciascionasicstacignomncbioal Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra... "TOF Johnson 90 
MINI: MINE, <2: steccancosagcacdsispieaprocicoatle Cleveland Symphony Orchestra... dassnacnasnsselsdadesvencdateepnahebesteaecess coeagmimnnnin umm: civ a 
Colorado Springs, Colorado.................c:00+ Colorado Springs Symphony Orchestra. Sisnad oronasbea Teadide telaiieeasten cobeslotsaeapeitel Frederick Boothroyd ..........q0. 50 
Columbia, Pennsylvania ...............:.:ccccccscesees Columbia Symphony Orchestra... ai coseopeuats iokesaabonaeateensonabanatitnsiossgeetann! MMMM cd lacsiphapibiasubekiedoens tadalaabhaed 75 
NI To a So SS ee Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra... i eaiods api sev ale Siete Rian oliatiak aeddeadtiammnainaa Izler Solomon . 80 
Concord, New Hampshire...............ccccsseseese New Hampshire Symphony Orchestra.............:.ccccccssssesssssssneseenensseanseees FPS TI scsserntsctescetirtinineiestennisssctns 60 
meres COGS: Ti occ cs cise sseconsssecenised Corpus Christi Symphony Orchestra................ccccccsscccssseessseaseessrseresseseee Oe BUPA Wllf........ccccsissersserssseseeees 65 
Dallas, Texas ...... ta da Rip le Dallas Symphony Orchestea....................ceccccsesepeessoceecsnsonsarsosesinontacsscooneseccacee DAT TNT i isenss sacciesgnsvosentiio-ssseiybeis ae 
Danbury, Connecticut ...............cccccccseseseseseees CRmmYy CP ONOURIE one o in cieecisecsesciecsesscescusssosevsangscsdscalpsothysnevdessoaapesspipbontas’ SOME TOUTE o.cénssesnicsncsesviocenpnspiesiceeation 45 
RN NN So. ccs dutistcncodicdadechaceiadl Tri-City Symphony Orchest0a........0.....0.:.ccccccccsecsessssssssseesesssssssesesseessesesesOSCAP AMGCTBOM .....cccsserseesereeeesereserense 85 
te SCRE Smee ee ee Dayton Philharmonic Orchestra. ...............::ccccccscssssesssssesseeneeneenesnesneencenesnees Wm Pe i oad cpcticcsacnsitits eaabeveien 70 
Daytona Beach, Florida...............c::0ccccccesse Daytona Beach Symphony Orchestra. ................ccccccccssessessessseesersneeseneseeeees Everett A. MOS@B...........0ccccccce BB 
Dedham, Massachusetts ..............ccccccscseeseees Norwood Symphony Orchestra...............:cccccccsssscssescsessessssessessessseseesesesees SOUR THIET (ois ciesecnsissssiciccensseh ise ecsctchpss 30 
UPON, MONO i505. sacs ccnsisecnssadesneccesisaducbons Denver Symohony Orchestra...............:...cccsecocorsnrrssoserseercasceovessenssoooeccacses MAMMAL COMMOOEE 5. :ccrecrervoncengsoscssssvernssonrenes ings 80 
MONE, MUNIN iad fcc sccaecnindisdicececenopsonasotics Detroit Symphony Orchestra. .......:........:ccccceeeeenees Karl KrmegOe .c.cscccccessccpsitcessse-vesossecosses 86 
Dover, Now Jersey................s:cscessesessssencessessess Mountain Lakes Symphony Orchestra....................... Norman Goldblatt ..........cccccccccsenseees 55 
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Orchestra Conductor 





















































I ait ehit id, iss <asechaisncoebedasdsibnassdnencecnine Tuscarawas County Philharmonic Orchestra.....0..........0...0.cccccccccesseeeeees ONE SIONS oo orci cc aS 65 
IN II «oss c0icococssecsecacscsceasnesoticesscose ee ee I, 5 Ls cadnccvmsnodentqnenasocsn ossedsssesechonsdl DOOG WABREE ....ciesiiscicecciscccctecccscassits 74 
Bast St. Louis, Ilinois.......................::ccccccee0 East St. Louis Little Symphony Orchestra.....00.0...0.0....0....cccccceeseeeeeeeeee Be SU sisinkatcicciseinjudccdedecchaconhach 35 
Easton, Pennsylvania .....................::.:c:0000 Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra .....0.00..0..........cccccccsseseesssesseeseeneeesees UIE BIUMIOE shi din scteds acsseccndssadeadichctines 65 
Bau Claire, Wisconsin...........................c000. State Teachers College Symphony Orchestra........0...0...........:::cccecseeee ie MOE 35 bis nis scashaitvansaindebiots » 89 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada.......................... Edmonton Philharmonic Orchestra........0.................c0:ccccssseccseeeseereeesseeeeees PE lisa csnnnsoicdsitcisooadnosdcdonences 65 
5 vas sacs acdeshsnidhadivasesasadnaniblanapes ee ee I ET, od ccaslavscosedonsoocsecsasdbchocsbisvoccanacoesissedton Es MAN TOI. ec scaccccitisesdnvecieseccs 72 
Blizabeth, New Jersey..................cccccccccccceeeee Elizabeth Philharmonic Orchestra.......................ccccccccccsssscscessesceseesseseseeees I IY csiadhsig 2c ds-cancoxapeestanitguaaecioee 65 
SE I UINIEID .0.05cccccs0cssdiscaccescoecsesecesensece | ras euduwieasenscosigndbboohonddgeasasodbbandenetinda I as cucucaeliascacdl 65 
EE SIDS... ... «. dncocasonessneveevebenetoassbees Cleveland Symphony. Orchestra. .....0................ccccccccsscesscessseessessensstecenneeeeees A. L. Shomento.. 1 95 SEER ee RS 50 
II AS... cs sccasedaossanchacsccnesvightobbaeeiicn University of Oregon Symphony Orchestra..................cccccccsccsseneeeeeseeees MI sfondi cha ccseesienscidad cagucdaghasadensasvereoebs 60 
i ooo sss estes ensbnpdaetactedeasbinnionacese Eugene Junior Symphony Orchestra ....0.o..............ccccccssesesseecessesseereseeeeees RI 6 cs 5 lea sak dacunceodbaniatens 45 
oi oc sania ld ghbdisdabbonedned Humboldt College Little Symphony Orchestra....................:ccccscceeeeees Charles Futherson ........................0005 40 
ID, MEINE, 0. csacndasesicebonncedivesacnnte Evansville Philharmonic Orchestra ......................:ccccccccecssesessssseeeseneeeeneees GOOTMO TRGOI 62... cesse<ccncceccesccccsesssceosnse. 85 
Fall River, Massachusetts.............................. Re THOME BPO GPOOREIA....... 5... .osiccsccsccesccccccocecesesccsssscseesscescosssoseses tO Sea Be ao tes 60 
I DOUGRD BOOINOOR. .. .c.iccsesevecsscccsecsssrcsoesbantocs as 1 cd vac pis ginlsdlobsbeavendeedanenenivedbasbcenkoonsdegetl OD UN cs scransoisise 50 
aE a Re a TS, sa, Lic schapsdedovankesabsacousnenieteabasanee Uhctenkeopersoden William W. Norton..........ccccccocccccccccseee 90 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin......................:c.sessesses Dn la 1s oP se caddusbdilbapeocted puodeatedamicegs ee SS eae 35 
Sn UNIVER, BUNGOMTRR, oi... ::0rccccccsccessascsoocsees Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra......................ccccccscscssessesesseenaseeneerees OS Seana 80 
Neen cease ce nn III. £2 cas Ss congasadneteiecesdsedsbeceppenhechdceesd poncessesaesoioun Me I eee 30 
I a, 2s lacatoncdenuoenpasiaectonnene Preeee Beate Games Greases a..................secicrccrsrcccsccccsssesssccssnscccecsosecoroses CES OS ES Par 60 
Grand Forks, North Dakota............................ Grand Forks Symphony Orchestra. ..................:c:cccssescsseseneesenensenenseneneenenees ein i a Ey 45 
Grand Rapids, Michigan......................s0s0 Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra....................c:cssssesseseesenseenseesnnensesecens SS ae a aa Se 75 
RNIN os. 2... ssccnscensidectachaccoeses Greeley Phitharmonic Orchestra.......................cccccscessssererssscscsessraserereseree Henry T. GinsberG.............c0.cccccccc00. 60 
Green Bay, Wisconsin..................c..cc00 GREEN Bay Federation Symphomette. oo... cscscssesensescsesesensrecssees Herman Daumller oocccccccccccccccccccecceccceeee 50 
Greenfield, Massachusetts ............................ Pioneer Valley Symphony Orchestra. ...................c.ccccccccccssssseeceeseseceeeseeages a Sm i ge Bel 60 
Greenville, Pennsylvania .....................ce000 Greenville Symphony Orchestra...............cccccccessssseneseenenenesesteneneneseenensens William Loesel .............ccccccccscesesseees: 65 
Greenwich, Connecticut 2...............ccccccceeee SORBET ETL EAT A CTO SME in at had 38 
I, SNINI - . .. .sddstecsasesentvcsneveaisaiutones Gary Civic Symphony Orchestra..........................c:ccccccsccscsssrscesssccsceesccsvoee Rudolph Reiners ...........c.ccccccccceceseeeeeees 60 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ......................... Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra ...00..0.............:ccccccsssscssssssssessssssesesseesenees George K. Raudenbush.......................- 90 
Hartford, Connecticut ..................ccccccceeseeeee I i ial cicada nena hanstndebtooesah, ic, aes ers he eee sag Fg 15 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania ........................:000 Most Precious Blood Symphonic Orchestra.................c.:ccccccscccesseseeseeeee Rev. Joseph Ferrara............cccccccccece-- 30 
SEE EO a 2 | va cnskcdesanddsanass fetccndeahscasoubekeneseeebtensthesbseg i a eee 80 
Huntington, West Virginia gs ee Amn CRED Huntington Symphony Orchestra............. Ee SN, PR AE Raymond Schoewe ©..........c.ceceseecceseeeeee 65 
I:  ENUIINIIID inns chasedssocchenstbnconcncccsoesen Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. ..................:cccccccccscceecensereeeerereesereeeseees Fabien Sevitsky .................:c0cscssesssecsse-0 85 
I ao sa aibathadebbacsioaineiienl State University of lowa Orchestra ................cccccccscscesseeeseeeeeseeseeetenenennees Phillip Greeley ClapD..............c:.000000-. 100 
CS , ETT ME TOM Gy IN oo ih ccciia eb assnceschicssosccesocsctosioscocccedoesecescecosnseesensvoss I IND nssioisschoccoccccaccecscdacseext 15 
em Cornell University Orchestra......................c.ccccscccscssesscesrcessscssssssesesscscesses eS SE ee eee 70 
I IN » 52, cc ssdach shoetubendticdonssibbockeiel I, MIOIIIIIDL. 5 <. ..5000-b-cacqusigusostecsesndédadenteshcinsbeipeabbnnssesscnevschescel ao rin, ssccdsasadeasiccnsas 30 
Jackson, Mississippi ........................sccccssssceeee I PURINE SINGIN... .......-.ascsdasibndissdcnncedésnshsacssusembecosessaatesoesbebe Theodore C. Russell..........ccccccccccccccoeee 70 
Jacksonville, Florida. ...................sccsscesccsssess er IL, = 2 =. sccsnepaidanhdbeddgbovrmncqopuebabocbupecontoseesbseeeal NO RE 60 
Janesville, Wisconsin ......................cccccccceee Rockford - Janesville Civic Orchestra................ccccccssesseceseseeessenseeeeeeeeees ee nn 95 
Jersey City, New Jersey...................0.00006 Jersey City Philharmonic Soclety........................ccccccsscsscrossscssscsssssssssseeees J. Randolph Jones............cccccccccccceeeeees 64 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania ..................00 Johnstown Symphony Orchestea....................cccccssssssssssssssseeseseessesseeseses Russell Gerhart .............cccccccccccscccesceceee 65 | 
I sai icalbadebeceolah dient I NINN = NN 6 cs3 Ja a. <cavenceccdosahaceesiacesceensdenshetetssacssosescsutbcen Pasquale Crescenti ..............cccccccc0e0000e 60 | 
SEEOMOO, BEIGMIGAM. ..............cccccccccocccccecceses Kalamazce Symphony Orchestr’........:........0....ccccccerscorccceccorsoceseccesesscrsesese Herman Felber ...........ccccccccoscecccccccceceee 80 | 
Bees City, MIGSOUFE .............c..cocscssccsrcccsceses Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. .....................c:ccccscccsssssssseereseerseseeeees Hans Schwieger ..............ccccccsesssssseseeeeee 15 | 
Kenosha, Wiscomsim ...................cccccceeeeeeeeneee I MINIS, MINI 5, [iin <cncccancsescsvcascosdscenactonasnsdeaensdossipetecaress Richard Czerwonky .............cccccc00000-+- 60 | 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada............................ Kingston Civic Symphony Orchestra. ....................cccccccseseessesseseeseseeeeees TTY RN 35 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada.......................... Kitchener -Waterlao Symphony Orchestra......................ccccccceecseeeeeeeseeee oe 15 ; 
Knoxville, Tennessee ...............scscseseeseseenees Knoxville Symphony Orchestra. ....................cc:ccscsscsesseneeensenenneeeneesenntseneenenes David Van Vactr.......ccccccccccccccccesceceeceee 60 
Kokomo, Indiana ..... Pn ae I te, © Kokomo Community Orchestra..... Ns = ae dk cisscpeiabbenmaaplabiaiiniiecsaaaaaan Mrs. Ralph Bhrman..................c.cc0ec000+. 40 | 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania .............-cccssesssseesson. Lancaster Community Symphony Orchestra.........0.........:..cccccccseeeeeeees SO GR Sea ae 76 | 
MMI, MELCRIGAM .........:...ccccccscseseeccccnnnstecssed ,Lansing Symphony Orchestra... cccceeeseseeeeestseeeeenenereneneenenenenens ee Ea ae 40 
ph ES AEE RE I Lima Symphony Orchestra... 0. ccs ccseesseessessnesnneesnennnennesnneensssasenneeses ST 35 
I MONOMER... «0. cs nics cesecanecasssatardepicavedads Lincoln Symphony Orchestra....... cise slot beihealaciosit dues ipatdas Sahiesauy elipiganatccauaiem Rudolph Fellmer ............ccccccccccccsceseeeeee 56 
Little Falls, New York. ..............:cccscsseseesens Little Falls Symphony Orchestra ....... Scpdlncarseeehadssanlslbsatentasedihebootehnonsdigsnens thane: MMMM, cs 5-365 can dgscoctdaoesodeanis 45 ; 
Emenee MOCK, ATRARSAS..................0c.-c.cccccoosccsoeee Arkansas State Symphony Orchestra.................ccccccssscsseesseeeeeneneees icesatasie TU III is sasnsssbocsies indassvitonses 45 7 
London, Ontario, Canmada.....................c00:::0008 London Civic Symphony Orchestrra..............:ccccccccscssscssseseseseeseeseeeeessenees Bruce W. Sharpe...............cc0cccecscess000--- 50 , 
Long Beach, California..................00.0000000000 Long Beach Philharmonic Orchestra. ......................cccessecseeeseeenneesneenneeen gg 5 RES 75 . 
Long Beach, Califormia 20000000... Women’s Symphony Orchestra. ..................-sccsscssesssneessesnnessnneenneennecnnesenees WBVR AMO OT BOR on.n.nc as cceecsnseconsesesscseecone 100 ; 
Louisville, Kentucky ..............cccccscseescseseesens Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra.................: Shy ecktisasd Riemmeos eansibeaoctenidialee Robert 8. Whitney. ‘PREPS ee A 70 ; 
Lynn, Massachusetts ....................-:cescecceseesees a I, bods saccnacsiasbcabacdeced ncécapeastnitesecanenecheivessttoned Eee 40 ; 
Manchester, New Hampshire........................ CIIONR BRRETENRD GEGOEIO. oc.i20.000c05.cccccsccesescssescccceccescccscocscessoccsss tones Rudolph Schiller ............cccccccccccsccseseees 60 . 
a TER Ra nae IN sos ecibetenosibaonesobebooneacdsnsaseodneostesasinthinesesieteds SUE TS ae Rae : 
Meadville, ~ sedisdamaes NO ER OE Re. L# i | dicthectnsslndusatoieetenVabaiils sabgubabapiaseeowuals Maurice M. LOT ......cccccccccccccccocecccoscescee 50 . 
BG IMINO hice. casccosacosecectseenavesessiaicvotencnetecsd Painesville Civic Orchestra....................ccccccsessesenesesnenenesnenensnensnenenenensnenenees _ "(Sse 50 - 
SEEN, WOME OINES .. .........ccscrecqncossrosectesoesecossedssvesees University of Miami Symphony Orchestra...................:ccscsseseeseeeerernenenes SO eae 85 “ 
Middletown, New Yor k.................ccccccccsesseeee I I ONIN J, 1.4.5 du edad cdsivenseean covets dcncinecyecsctnccseseidneoupeenia Edward B. Vollmer.....cccccccccccccccocccccooee 30 ; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ..................ccccccccccceceee a PL 8 5d soni sidaneensnh nnopscesenuneenndiodunsts Jerzy Bojanowskl .............ccccccceceeeee 65 ‘ 
Mitchell, South Dakota.........................ccccccsc0es Dakota Wesleyan Symphony Orchestra ...0....00..........ccccccccscecsceseseeeeeeeseeees OT Ser hee oer 30 ‘ 
Modesto, California ..................... et Modesto Symphony Orchestra..................ccccccccessseseseseenensnensrensnsseensnenseenens Frank Mancinl ..................ccccseseseseseseees 60 § 
MEAG OY, COLLOPMEIG ...............crssccccssercccececcess Monterey County Symphony Orchestra..................c.ccccccssccsceneeseenseeneteneenee Lorell McCann, C. Anderson............ 65 § 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada................ Rekesiencditbasiien Les Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal ...........0.......ccccccccccecsseeeseeeeeee ee I ooo oe oS 15 g 
Montreal, P. Q., Camada ooo... cece Te I IY II i. sacacnccinceceeescocesesecnecssecesessnossocessaieetes IG CID os incccnsccncecsnscsecstassecieese 35 s 
Montreal, P. Q., Camada..oooo..... cece Montreal Women’s Symphony Orchestra. ...............:ccccccecesesesesessceeseeeeeees I oo 5.2 oo wareceuceahconsadosenenons 15 § 
Mount Vernon, New York.....................0000 Mount Vernon Symphony Orchestrra....000.0............ccccccccceesecesseeseeeeeeeeeeeees ee cas 60 s 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ooo... Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra........................cccccccssssssscsssesssceseeesesesseesees Dimitri Mitropoulos ......................00 88 “ 
Morgantown, West Virginia.....................00 West Virginia University Orchestra... cccsssessseeeeeeeeseeeseseees BIT, PINION 55:2355 kncctaacacsiecsocbbiecsdcrsazees 75 vs 
FR eS ESTE SL RN ae Community and College Symphony Orchestra...................c:ccccccccceeeeees Robert Hargreaves ..........ccccccccccecceeeees 70 | 
Muskegon, Michigan .................:cccccccccccseeees. West Shore Symphony Orchestra. .................ccccccsssesesssesssnsessenensnsesnsnerenseeney Palmer Quackenbush. .................0.0000+ 45 
Nashville, Tennessee ......................ccceeeccceeseeee Nashville Symphony Orchestra......................ccccccccccsccscscscsercessssesssssesesseeses William Strickland ........cccccccccccccocccceeee 68 
BEEN, ING TOTOORG........0000.ccresccsrscecvescesseesee Spring Lake Symphony Orchestra..................cccccccccsceseserseneeeeeseeenenerneeeeeees ES a Ee aes kee: 60 
New Haven, Connecticut.....................0....04 New Haven Symphony Orchestra.................ccccccsccssessessesrsececeseenensesereseeeeenes Richard DoOmovan oocccccccccccccccceccccececeese 85 
New London, Connecticut..........................0 ee cn a a os icasemmebborvepaddindedcosaabibpentaliceneneed CE EPS ace AR 50 
New Bedford, Massachusetts........................ New Bedford Symphony Orchestra. .................ccccccssccssceeceesesseereesecteceneenereees RN ea acc cvncatessdastovoniie 40 
New Kensington, > maga Se ptenisaadualieel New Kensington Symphony Orchestra..................:ccccccccscsserseeeesensereeeees Roy E. Shoemake..................ccccccesc000 85 
New Orleans, Louisiana........................0.0000 New Orleans Symphony Orchesta.................ccccccccceccseseesecsenseneesenenneeteres PEROONO PPOGOIA. |. ooiccccicicinsecscssccpectsece 80 
New Rochelle, New York.......................000006 New Rochelle Symphony Orchestra.................:c::cccccsescccsseeesceseeseseeeneetenes RI SI doco cis dc camsiontaanteahoadeed 60 
New York, N@w York. ooo. cccccccccsesseeeees Pammeeteb VARs COB OIIIG...u. ss occ cccsecccceicccqescstcaqecscnvorsctpresespescuncooonesesosn 1 RE eae ee oot BAA 80 
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Orchestra Conductor - Members 














New York, New York ..0oo....c..cccsseeee ew York City Symphony Orchestra.............. ; 60 
New York, New York...00..0......ccccccccscsssssssseass New York Little Symphony Orchestra....... Joseph Barone .. 

New York, Now York... .ccccccccccccssecees National Orchestral Association Orchestra..................:ce0+ saggrsevcaeces EASOEE TO isn. scinsaseceossiceseslcttip a OM 
New York, New York... ooccccccccccccssoe rh eS EE a Ries Vere Arturo Toscanini .. vhs Paeeeesabatdasinaesaulden Oc cn 
New York, New York....oo..oiccccccccceceee New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra...................cccccssescscssesese Guest conductors .. odussccuihailascintd dak 
Newark, Now Jersey 0.0... cecceecessseseereee New Jersey Symphonic Orchestra....0.0...........cccccccscsssssencecesescseccecesesescerscees Samuel Antek .............cccsscccscssssesscsreas, 05 
Newburgh, New York...... Newburgh Civic Symphony Orchestra..................:s::scsscsesseessseseeescesseecesee Ernest B. Ortone, Sie......ccccccssessssee . 80 
Niagara Falls, New York..................0:..cccse0e Niagara Falis Philharmonic Orchestra................cscsccsssciecsessssescecesescesteese Rudolph Dobin ..ooccccccccccccscscecesseeeeses 65 
DN IID back ssssenscisatgasenparsnaécdssoccscctoecd Mortetk Gymphiemy Orchaatet...........:....cccecccesesccsinckapbesesosossocsseiessatinehsacessesad Henry Cowles Whitehead.................. 30 
North Adams, Massachusetts....................... Morthern Berlcwlire Oromeeee a. .....5...uic.ccccccsccccesslsccsetscsancccocscsopastdovesesncceed Nin-Culmell o.oo cccccccccccccocccsscosee a BS 60 
North Tonawanda, New York........................ SERRE MUNIN ai ick cn Aoencngicioatiacieovoscisaiadecdsobeieeanobiaes sadaubyeacciiad Donald Shearer 200... ooccccccscsscssesseessoses 25 
Northampton, Massachusetts ...................... Smith College Symphony Orchestra .................ccccccsceccecceescseseeseseesnenseessoes Werner Josten .ooccccccccccccecccsosecsseseeeses 45 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee......................cccccceeeses .Oak Ridge Symphony Orchestrar......0............ccccccccscesseseesessenecsesssscensecseeseeeens eee ss Mee 

Oil City, Pennsylvania. ow... eceeeeeees Oil City Civic Symphony Orchestra............ A se isbungoteniieaddeatved sotiesasaldladeatapeed Maior D. Olmes .......................... 60 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma....................000 Oklahoma State Symphony Orchestra................ccccccecessessesesneseeseeneseenteneees Victor Alessandro ......................... 80 
Olympia, Washington ...............cccssssssseseeees Olympia Symphony Orchestra... cccccccccsessesessssstseeeceneneens Siesostnivaghend Leslie Armstrong ............................ 80 
MUNROE URINE INIIIE 96a. sccpubasnurstzcisovescecnscietestined Omaha Symphony Orchestra..................cccccsecssssssessesesseeseneenennenceneaneneenenes Richard E. Duncan.................. 62 
Oneonta, New York...............ccccccsessescsesessaceeees EDORED- Dprmepreneny: DOOM a ...10..00.2snsinguiaatseesdéndanreccntpiletimasstibilagens John Wilsbach ............................. 80 
Ottawa, Ontario, Camada..................:cccccccceees Ottawa Philharmonic Orchestra............00.......0cccccccccscccscesscsssssecssescsscseceeenses Allard DeRidder OPA 0. 65 
Parkersburg, West Virginia..................00 Parkersburg Community Orchestra....0...............cccsesesssssessseenessenennearentarens Prat eee 25 
Paterson, NOW JOrsey...............:scssssssessorssssees Paterson Philharmonic Orchestra................c:s.ccscsscsssssssessstenenessenearesenenees Walter Schoeder .............................. 60 
RR MII ngs cchccesnhckblsn) ssdiasevcéessshiatecpacebsie’ Peoria Symphony Orchestr,.......................ccsccssscscssrsssesosessserasconerscsovsssobeanves Rudolph Reimer .o..o.oeeccoceccscecccceeccsesse... 70 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ...................:000 Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra...............cccccscsscescesseeescnsenensseesenssenenens Bugene Ormandy ooo... ccccccccccceccessseoee 102 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .......................... E. Glibert Anderson Orchestra... ccsssscscesssessesssecessonsesssessessasenees Raymond L. Smith........cccccccccccsocsessseose 35 
ON III Ssh basen tsa iocssoc-nyvecieossacneiode Phoenix Symphony Orchestra... cccscssssseesnesneesneesneenneesereeeeesee STORM B@PMC ooccoecccccesccoccccceen.. 70 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania .....................0000000 Pittaburgh Symphomy Oroteantra.......................cacsccrnssniaorsarscvasieroeseniesnserteses, 2, saSsysesoss amsibacsobasesmiséssoonsessineopiin uns 90 
Plainfield, Now Jersey ..............ccccceeeeseesseees Plainfield Symphony Orchestrra...0..000000000.0.....cccccccccccccessesescesesseesecscecensenseeeee ess ce 60 
Plymouth, Massachusetts ...............ccscccesese Plymouth Philharmonic Orchestra... ccc cscsessssssssseesscsesescseseesesnens L. Edgar Beauregar[d..............ccccceseeseeee 85 
URC SURV, SOU MOUs .....cneccccscccssecccscccapscoies Port Jervia Symphoriy Oroheatra................:.cccccssscccsossssosssassssiesoesspeoacnesen Charles Smyder o.......cccccccccscscccscssesecseens 35 
ee IRATE TE TEE LRAT EE Portland Symphony Orchestra.....0.00.00.0....0....cccccscscssssssccssossssscsssoseseseecereernces Russell AmeS C00K....cccccccccccccceceeecceses 80 
PORN MIU socin sdcusisshsrevsaseccscosetosevstsed¥anied Portiand Symphony Orchestra........................cccsscstssissesrvevesssessvadesseedaccovenses ‘Werner Janssen 15 
Providence, Rhode EL ITE TOMS Falaee PUTNAPMOIG..............:.-...0escrecsacarsasosscctsabenscoadabevecaspordsbcbashatects Francis Madeira .... 40 
I, TR ech ciiadedececatiine apséshee ‘acccacen’ sipbelanaul Intermountain Little Symphony........................ccccccssesssssocsnscessssrssnessescsonsees Allen Jensen ............ 40 
NOON SEINE 5.0570 pus padndcoodesacsstedspenabesccsated Pueblo Symphony Orchestra ..............:.....cccccccssecesssescssccseesscrsssssceneseresscnssesees Rafaello Cavallo 60 
BINNIE + IND «5.05 cs <ssencceacesycsncdpcebetbacignaoniinn Racine Gympheny Orehestre........................ccsscessssssiassobensonvessedessssasnsccossses Frederick Schulte 49 
Reading, Pennsylvania ....................cccccseeeeeee Reading Symphony Orohestrea..........c..........ccseccecccssscoscecedesadssbscncsbeccssnsasesevsbe Alexander Hilsberg 85 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada.................... PIII MPO CON OINOTEo .nspicnscesecsenssscabcbaducstancinbspdecessbiemopmpaiislonla W. Knight Wilson 54 
DURA: CII 50 « .scocusenccesctcssheososadiieana Richmond Symphony Orchestrra......0.0................cccccsccessecsscescceessessesesesseeeseess Ben Graham and Harry Pollock...... 65 
Rochester, New York..............::ccccccssscessseeesees Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra.......................000 mite Deletes...) oe 90 
Rock Hill, South Carolina....................ccc00 Winthrop College Symphonette........................csssssssssssessssesessccesesscossoeseeee MMOLE GORE oocccccccccccccccocecoscecescececeoosses 25 
Rockford, Illinois Rockford Civic Orchestra.....00..0...........cccccccccccesceecenceeees het Maa ee 710 
Rome, New York Sherrill- Kenwood Symphony Orchestra................. Maisssbh suns sbenpdeseiahinchdtes Ctrarbae Dieter sii. scsi oie acc cnc 40 
Sacramento, California ................c:cccccsssssosees Sacramento Philharmonic a RT Th OD here opel 72 
INE ID 6S, ccssoacesensgunasonXboeseabesl Germania. Symphamy Oranaaeen. ......>.:...........scsscocccisacsosonsosscoseocessssapvcetoncaetso NMR, Mi RS fo 7 a 47 
CRINGE TUMINNNOIIE. .i0..<s0cccrsccadscnscoeseseoedaaduadens Papas MINI ison i. 5 sncccecensecscducesdBebones obcabbahuatabdomabncnabotoaak MP ORE TOE isis co scscisciccsiscioseseccsilascais 43 
Saint Catharines, Ontario, Canada.............. St. Catharines Civic Gromantem..................:...cc0ccseccssssesisvedinsonssscteilesjeeeses mem WMIMNMNMI as le 60 
Saint Louis, Missouri St. Louwle Symphony Orohestrn.......................ccccscsccsacssssscsoassssbscnssscseccscsdsces Vladimir Golschmann ....................... 85 
Saint Louis, Missouri St. Louls Philharmonic Orchestra. .......................:cccssscssssecssscesssnsecsesenscceeee Stanley Chapple ...............ccccccccssseseese 60 
Saint Paul, Minnesota St. Paul “Pop” Concert Orchestra --Joseph Wagner, Leo Kopp................ 90 
Salem, Massachusetts Salem Philharmonic Orchestra... sssssseseeeneersneeneersnsseesesveneeneeeseees( ude H. PHAM Ps.............ccccceccececseese 40 
Salem, Ohio .. SE STS ..Columbania County Symphony Orchestra. iecaewen! Arthur Wise, W. Rankin.................... 60 
Salt Lake City, Utah... Laplasadiasaipaaitandanncetaaationmeientl CRs prea themr GN inna iis ses nce ckcecnscickeccanshivescnsscbiis casbiaiadtbensdsbebeasnenta Maurice Abravenal .............................. 712 
San Angelo, Texas... sisssesessesseessessereeeeeee OOM Angelo Little Symphony Orchestra....................:cccscsssessessesessesssseeees OGRE Sees ir pao 50 
San Antonio, Texas... Se IST Re CRO I San Antonio Symphony Orchestra ..................::ccccssssessccseceseesessesnsesseescenee its a a t , 1O eee 15 
San Bernardino, California........................000 San Bernardino Valley College Orchestra. ..............ccccccssccseessseessseseseeeees Sian See a 8 ee 60 
SOE OMANI, COORD o-oo sccccsncnsececcnccencnesseson Bare Eobeeym Dymnplncety Cv Ueee aan accpicgtsseenssvscesnsscagepiacbecobesba ght) gag tate tet oe Oks es a 15 
San Fernando, California.......................c.0c000 San Fernando Valley Symphony Orchestra...................:sccscccssessssesecseesees Dianne i nes sk 

San Francisco, California...................:0000:s0000 San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.....0...................c:scccscscsesssseeeceseseeseeees PUGET OS WEGMGOUER ® isis .0cccsisscccsedecdsasscccsoss 96 
Santa Barbara, California...................0...0.. meni ria Cao... oa <5: <- 00s. 000scidegecacevdcsmndshamabecasdacionisnae ioe I a ee i) 8 eae 65 
HM JOBS, COMP OI MIR. 5......00..cisecaseccceessoscessasenssnss San Jose Symphony Orchestra. ....................:.cccccscssccscssssccsssssesssasccssssacssseed MOI REID ees sccisessconcotetbcsccrsspacuseing) 75 
Banta Rosa, Califormia...........:.0..:...ccccosssestee Sonoma County Symphony Orchestra. .....0............c.cccccscceeesseceseeeessssenseeces George Trombley ... 710 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada.............. Saskatoon Symphony Orchesttra....................:cccccscsecssssessesssseteseseseeeecesesseenls Dy M@CPQ®.........-0.000. 45 
Schenectady, New YOork...............c:ccssssseeseeee Schenectady Symphony a ee PP EEN R. Stefan 40 
NOR, PENI oc sicacssieicoscdssesssnessnaneyeagld Saattia Gymphony Orehasire....................0..::..sscaronessessedtrrieccseongsabetecaytoitethga ng ene Menai BOnena co 2 oeae aaa oad 70 
ENOL LT aire Beperutiatiy Gra Weaie ds... <.5....si..000c<ccsocdinssscccssisecssibpsbisasbinsetascchintiaah ‘ine me ii 50 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin ..................ccssccsseeeeeees Sheboygan Civic Symphony Orchestra...0.....0.......ccccccsesssceeseesseesseesseeenee Oa Se Sk i ee 40 
Shreveport, Louisiana .................:cccccsccesseeeees Centenary Orchestra ......... sacnesonscesnonosbansabsabagsindsiinndeohbersepalides steh siete iii M—nnnMMRS tr 2821102.) 2 Garr, 40 
Rene WRI NIL... .a2-cacsdsonccsescousccsbesdseacedion Sioux City Symphony Orchestra. sao pansinasinsitiap sinned hols Aelia hale sais ieee dsceaikescackie ROU ROR coi cos foe 15 
coms, hh Ra DUR ORE nTC South Bend Junior Symphony Orchestra.................cccccsssssesesesseseseneessenen I TOI i ikccoseniaesic ec 
ORD: I issn seceis disci sinccoascecaen South Bend Symphony Orchestra......................ssccscccsscessccsscesncesssceeessecenees Bdwyn Hames 2..........cccccccccscccssseccesecsess 85 
Spartanburg, South Carolina............... Spartanburg Symphony Orchestra. .................cccccccsecsssescsseeseseteeseeeeeesnees Wm Tk, TO aii ic cessestsicks Seas 70 
Spokane, Washington .....................000 Spokane Philharmonic Orcheetra....0................ccccccccesecssesssseeseeseessessssneseeses Harold Paul Whelantt...........ccccccccccccsees 60 
Springfield, Massachusetts ................... SpringHeld Symphony Oroheetea.........06:....cccissseosesodicescciscersverseorerecdctcocctans H. Alexander Leslié..........ccccccccccccccccee 85 
Springfield, Missouri .................0:000000 Civic Symphony Orchestra.........................::008 
PrN, CG onc sasii..civcnssnsciecnecnseoss Springfield Symphony Orchestra 


Stockton, California .................... 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada 


Sunbury, Pennsylvania ................000..... 
Syracuse, New YOork...............c.sssssesesesess 
Tacoma, Washington ...............:::0:s0-++ 
SNS oo cic, saa cdncasveachende 
Terre Haute, Indiana..................:.0000000 
a alceetio 
MORON NN a  casacescs 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada....................... 
Torrington, Connecticut ............... iecciiie 
Trenton, New Jersey.............:ccccccccseeeseee: 
NOM, MAMI ec sss scsdaccecocseaer 
REM, EMI i oii ossssccecvescnduccadsscncece 
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Stockton Symphony Orchestea..............:......0isiesecssisssecsoresssestasscccswscasevssaseps 
Serer: CHGS Ora ain iiss. .csisocsspaisasedapeapestenapaaistnesbenseanipei cau 

Suroery Symphony Granger. aii ccicinscsicvcgaspcaasoans cdncicegadcsccnstentocvepibe’ 

University -Civic Symphony Orchestra......00.00.0......cccccccccceeseeseseeneeeenees RUTHIE, i555 os ison cciscboccscstscqotuseacelen 60 
Tacoma Symphony Orchester a..................-ccccccccscsccsssscsccesssesescassessssssesecvans TRAY UNGIER  FOUINE insect icece 50 
Tantiaets Grreetey Ceca... ies. asis0snteiepticicaap hess sdsscajaniohiceceenacicegl REN NO 6 in5s hc scachcddccsodnc coscisiec ein 70 
Terre Haute Civic Symphony Orchestra....00.0.000.0.0ccccccccccseceeescneeveees William A. Bryant... 65 
Prdeendik: OF Blandi CU GOURIR: nn sas c. sence secscecencatins stad inshuiucstscasscatan TCE eeprom EN are 50 
Temeiew Giwte Grehaaten. ..;.;:...........--..:2-..ccscesessthstevass tearsisicctebidasl oekstaoleaes TOV OR OOS PIN on essiscisccceseoccessacts cévacctsads 50 
Toronto Symphony Orchestta..................:.:ccccccssscsssssssssssncesestessenseescarsesesens Ernest MacMillan ....0..0........cccccsceseeeeess 81 
Torplmahen CiG6 Qremeeee::...........5.5-..005....ncasscsevsapapatesonepchorstbenrelconncrecent William FORGE oo .co.sesscsssicesssoscoosopsece 30 ~ 














Trenton Symphony Orchestra..................cccecssseees Guglielmo Sabatini 65 
Tucson Symphony Orchestra. .................c:cssssssssseses seseceeesereeessneeesanressecscess MGR Sc WI, «oc sasncincecucie 60 
Tulsa Civic Symphony Orchestra. ..............:ccccccssssssssesssessseseeessecenssescseeesees MECIAG BROOE ois sssissinessscacssschesntbie “snes 72 
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Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 








AN AUGUST REVERIE 
Here’s where the summer-time begins 
to wane; 
The atmosphere reflects a bluish haze ; 
One day is misty with refreshing rain; 
The next reminds of what we call “dog 
dave” 


The past is gone—which we cannot 
recall; 

We would on days to come soliloquize— 

Determined that whatever fate may 
fau, 

With Heaven’s help do only what seems 
wise. 


“Our times are in Thy hand!”’—thus 
did the poet sing; 

In faith sublime we'll journey on our 
way— 

Until the bells of vict’ry sweetly sing, 

In triumph on our Golden Harvest 
Day! 

—CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER. 





We open this issue of “Over Fed- 
eration Field” with a sketch of 
George W. Snyder—the Grand Old 
Man of Music, of Local 135, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. We feel sure we will 
be pardoned in the disclosure of an 
interesting bit of biographical data: 

George W. Snyder was born on 
May 17, 1868, in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Chauncey A. Weaver was born on 
May 17, 1868, in Chautauqua County, 
New York. 

All of which imparts to us a thrill 
of satisfaction, as we have shared 
for a long time the high regard in 
which Brother Snyder is held in the 
realm of matters musical. 

What a birthday celebration for 
Brother Snyder the recent May 17th 
must have been! There was no dis- 
position to classify him among “the 
flowers which are born to blush un- 
seen.” The date was made the occa- 


sion for recognition of a lifetime of 
high-minded service in the ranks of 
labor, with special attention and ac- 
complishment in the field of union- 
ized music. 

At the early age of eleven years 
our friend began his musical 
studies. At twenty-one he was a 
railway trainman and later a rail- 
way mail clerk. He came to Read- 
ing in 1901. He was a violinist 
and organized his own orchestra. 
He is an expert piano tuner and still 
carries on that line of work. 


In 1912 Brother Snyder became 
President of Local 135 and has ever 
since served as an officer of the 
local. He was instrumental in hav- 
ing his local remain in close affilia- 
tion with the Federated Trades 
Council and the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor. He was instru- 
mental in the formation of the 
Reading Symphony Orchestra, 
which for thirty-five years has won 
the acclaim of the community. He 
served as member of the Reading 
City Council for four years and is 
identified with many influential 
community groups. His wife and 
one son have passed away in recent 
years. He has a living son, seven 
grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. He has been a dele- 
gate to the Penn-Del-Mar Confer- 
ence since 1914. In paying honor to 
the veteran musician, the recent 
Conference session presented him 
with a huge birthday cake and a 
handsome traveling bag. 


At the recent Conference held at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel in Read- 
ing, a notable array of prominent 
visitors is recorded: Harry J. Steep- 
er from President Petrillo’s New 
York office, J. Wharton Gootee, of 





Chester, president of the Confer- 
ence; George Wilkins, Pittsburgh, 
secretary and treasurer; Dr. Thomas 
H. Ford, superintendent of schools; 
George M. Rhodes, president, and 
A. P. Bower, treasurer, of the Fed- 
erated Trades Council; Ralph 
Fisher Smith, director of music in 
the city schools; M. Claude Dosen- 
berry, former musical school direc- 
tor; William E. Zink, secretary of 
the host union, and J. Carl Borelli, 
vice-president of Local 135. 

In honor of the event the Penn- 
Del-Mar Conference has issued a 
forty-eight-page pamphlet in which 
congratulatory messages from Pres- 
ident Petrillo, President William 
Green, Secretary George Meany, 
I. M. Ornburn of the A..F. of L., 
James L. McDevitt, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor; 
President of Local 135 Charles S. 
Keller, Jr., Secretary William E. 
Zink, Oscar Apple, president of 
Local 40, Baltimore, were received 
and recorded. 

An eightieth birthday anniversary 
is never a time for reminiscent re- 
gret—if the years gone by have 
been prolific in good deeds, worthy 
aspirations, and the harvesting of 
friendships which adorn the path- 
way. The memory of these shines 
forth like stars on a summer night. 

Dear George—may we be included 
in the congratulatory host! 





Yes, the corn is growing, Annie dear! 
For a luscious harvest—naught to fear. 
The future will undoubtedly be bright 
If Election Day will only turn out right. 


Guess how we are going to vote? 





A cheery “Hello, Weaver” from 
an automobile pausing on a Des 
Moines street on June 18 caused us 
to scrutinize the greeter. Lo and 
behold, it was Mark Hayward, sec- 
retary of Local 348, Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming, on his homeward way from 
Asbury Park. Convention delegates 
will remember him as the occupant 
of a wheel-chair with a smiling face. 
Hope will be general that Mark will 
be his old sturdy self by the time 
another convention date _ rolls 
around. 





The recent Michigan State Confer- 
ence held at Jackson is pronounced 


by the participants therein to have _ 
been one of the finest since the © 
initial one held at Saginaw in 
August, 1918. Fourteen locals were 
represented. Among the distin. 
guished visitors named we note 
those of Oscar Hild, National Execu. 
tive; Arthur Streng, traveling rep- 
resentative; Gene Urban, president 
of Local 60 of Pittsburgh; Robert 
Sidell, assistant to president of 
Local 1; Gordon Lawry, president 
of Upper Peninsula Conference: 
Secretary Stanley Ballard of Min- 
neapolis, President John Houdek of 
Ann Arbor, and George Dolan of 
Flint—each one seated as an honor. 
ary delegate. 

An interesting feature of the re- 
port, kindly sent us by Secretary 
William J. Dart of Port Huron, is 
the printing in full of each local 
report. The complete report of 
President George V. Clancy was also 
accorded this distinction. 

The constitution and by-laws of 
the Conference is inserted—which 
is in accord with that educational 
spirit for which the Wolverine Com- 
monwealth has long been noted. 

Assured that Executive Officer 
Oscar Hild is always loaded for a 
wholesome and instructive address, 
it was thoughtfully arranged to 
have the same taken by a shorthand 
recorder in order that the same be 
available to every Local and mem- 
ber of the Conference. 

Delegates and visitors were ac- 
corded gracious entertainment and 
the fact was so recorded. 

The balance sheet showed amount 
on hand to be $1,476.00, which sure- 
ly indicates a satisfactory degree of 
financial health. 

Official destinies of Michigan Con- 
ference are now left in the hands 
of the following good men and true: 
President, George V. Clancy of De- 
troit; Vice-President, Walter B. 
Timerman of Jackson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, William J. Dart of Port 
Huron; Executive Board, Harry 
Bliss of Ann Arbor, Norman 
Haughey of Battle Creek, and Theo- 
dore Caldron of Kalamazoo. 


Local 303, Lansing, will entertain 
the Conference in 1949. 


(Continued on page forty) 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


City 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama ........... 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


CS I I sce ccccesnccesebatoneoststerte 


Vallejo, California .... 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada........................ 


Victoria, B. C., Canada...................... 


Vineland, New Jersey..................c0.005 


Virginia, Minnesota 
Waco, Texas 


Walla Walla, Washington...................... 


Washington, D. C. .. 
Waterbury, Connecticut .. 
Waterloo, Iowa ..... 
_ Waukegan, Illinois 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Wausau, Wisconsin ...... 


Wheeling, West Virginia. Fiat lia tsheaseasendanes 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Wichita, Kansas 


Wichita Falls, Texas............................... 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada...................... 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina............ 


Yakima, Washington 


MWeammers, NOW Yor i........0...0.c00..ccccceesseee 


York, Pennsylvania 


Youngstown, Oh10 ..............ccccccecceeseeeeeeeee 


achenti Utica Civic Symphony Orchestra.............. 
ihaetl The Vallejo Symphony Orchestra.. 


Orchestra 


..University of Alabama Symphony Orchestra. 
Uniontown Concert Orchestra............. 


Vancouver Symphony Orchestra. 


Virginia Symphony Orchestra 


National Symphony Orchestra.. 


W. F. of M. Symphony Orchestra 


Victoria Symphony Society Orchestra..... 
South Jersey Concert Orchestra...................... 


Waco Symphony Orchestra ................... 
Walla Walla Symphony Orchestra... 


Waterbury Civic Orchestra...................... 
Waterloo Symphony Orchestra............................... 
Waukegan Philharmonic Orchestra...........................-- 
idikesa Waukesha Symphony Orchestra 
aE Wausau Symphony Orchestra............ 
witeneil Wheeling Symphony Orchestra...... 
Wilmington Symphony Orchestra............ 
ones Wichita Symphony Orchestra........ ea 
Wichita Falis Symphony Orchestra.....................-..-.::ccccccsceeeteeseeeeeeenenees 
Williamsport Civic Orchestra.......... 


Winston - Salem Civic Orchestra... 
Yakima Valley Symphony Orchestra....... 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Yorkers .........0.............ccccccccccccceseseceseseneneenees 
York Symphony Orchestra.............. 
Youngstown Symphony Orchestra............... Sa 


(Continued from page twenty-one) 


Conductor Members 
Alton O’Steen ............... ; iors 60 
sin rviee necator pekeasiosinitie David Martin ................. 255 40 
PS I eT ee Edgar Alderwick .............................. 62 
agi TS cd scacapcahussstasbicinsticissouesenees! TN 
FT ae censoh aluticgsshevasditas iplestienivesseleen PE TORI one. 1 .asscicecscriiinncccna.. 
haa eg i ane eee Melvin Knudsen. .......................0.... 60 
bs Sntdctar ss Canccecsbtieeeae REITER Ne Pe 45 
oe aR EEN Ae ee 5 Te Ret 98 
-pnstitdevereansietcapieueltaala iu. sUnasspchadedentelapionas 60 
ORI CII 6 iis Suabancsocchacccanbartenbiades 50 
ax athenaae I ws oo icncctteosiluccesssapel 85 
este Luss catae a tee RN IN OD nc caseveacactcbassadess 50 
at Scan Leakebicseeea aS revere meee eee 60 
RS Peart ape Me TI isis cose scesesecediccssceee, @& 
PRT T A Bea G.. WOOE. 5. .oocisne ns eiccciiceccsincs' &@ 
eae LaVerne Peterson. ........................005 45 
ina datadcueg dacdeahnas bilcoieaaatebeehicasadiccaiinal DLT OEIC NE ai 
eb hiaptesd andi ae Harry E. Stausebach.................... 65 
Se Ser ae bisésbeecncucceestveecsecse Sun DEINE radn-estddps cacti puphisinuhessagtbe 90 
Frederick Balacs ....................:::0:00. 85 
deli igcncam a onte cal hatntcabenidan Osbourne L. Housel......................... 85 
se aes Ge we ne ME BN good) Bente tA A 
APE? VAR aa IR Soda ATS ARSE EE Bomar Pe OR os et 
diocidhasegdusatteucied didanemaetetetads RD OUI a iors aca iiie nc 40 
I I IIIS ania sdaccabstesetnaectaabatisnss 60 
dik rulibla Sastiodssebion icin cilect echestsgharaiagzadaaadl BE III wionsycd cecconapovamiabesbboupestadess 70 


Michael and Carmine Ficcocelli...... 65 
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“OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
Of the Fifty-first Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 








FOURTH DAY 





CONVENTION HALL, ASBURY PARK. NEW JERSEY 





June 11, 1948. 
Morning Session 





President Petrillo calls the ses- 
sion to order at 9:45. 





Chairman Sullivan reports for the 
Committee* on Organization and 
Legislation: 


RESOLUTION No. 59. 
ORGANIZATION AND 
LEGISLATION 

WHEREAS, The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has, through 
the benefit of the Transcription 
Fund, planted a seed of public serv- 
ice by the past projects, and 

WHEREAS, Many more projects 
are being planned and will be 
played this year all over the United 
States, and 

WHEREAS, We are forced, 
through the Taft-Hartley Law, to 
muster all plans and theories to 
work for the repeal or an accept- 
able modification of that law so that 
we may continue to negotiate with 
transcription companies;  there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That our 
Executive Board and its President 
continue their efforts on our behalf 
to work for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law jointly with other na- 
tional labor unions, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the National President’s Office 
ask all Local Unions of the A. F. of 
M. that they set aside their par- 
tisan politics to exert every bit of 
political, economic and_ social 
strength that can be mustered to 
defeat the men who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley Law, compiling a list 
to be sent with the notice to the 
Local, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That every unit that plays project 
engagements this coming year 
make it known to the beneficiaries 
that the Taft-Hartley Law has made 
it impossible to continue any 
further free public performances. 


E. C. EKDALL, 
Local 581. 


The Committee reports the fol- 
lowing substitute: 

WHEREAS, The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, because of 
assistance received from the Radio 
and Transcription Fund, has planted 
the seed of great public service by 
its favorable and impressive admin- 
istration of its many projects, and 

WHEREAS, Many more projects 
now being planned, and soon to be 
played throughout the United States 
and Canada, and 

WHEREAS, The welfare of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
and the great general public has 
been seriously endangered by the 
tenets of the malicious and insidi- 
ous Taft-Hartley Law, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED That the Pres- 
ident and the Executive Board con- 
tinue their efforts, jointly with 
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other National labor unions, to ef- 
fectuate a repeal or modification of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the President’s Office compile 
a list of those members of Congress 
who voted in favor of said law, and 
that such list be sent to all local 
unions of the Federation in the 
United States with the request that 
they exert every bit of political, eco- 
nomic and social strength to defeat 
those members of Congress who 
voted in favor of said law, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That all local unions be requested 
and advised to notify beneficiaries 
of projects made possible by the 
Recording and Transcription Fund 
that when such Fund will have been 
exhausted it will no longer be pos- 
sible to plan future projects by 
reason of the iniquitous provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The substitute is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 60. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
LEGISLATION 


WHEREAS, Several bills detri- 
mental to musicians’ welfare have 
been made law by Congress during 
the past several years, and 

WHEREAS, We have tried in our 
own way to prevent the passage of 
these laws by telegrams, letters, 
personal contacts and other means 
to no avail, and 

WHEREAS, Some crafts have 
protective state laws that protect 
their employment, and 

WHEREAS, Our President suc- 
ceeded in enlisting a little favorable 
consideration of our problems from 
Congressional committeemen at the 
January hearing, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Na- 
tional Executive Board now attempt 
to consolidate this gain, this favor- 
able beginning, by trying to (1) 
draft protective bills pertinent to 
our particular problems, and (2) 
endeavor to get some of these sym- 
pathetic Congressmen to introduce 
and sponsor them and try to get 
them enacted into law. 

MARTIN LIPKE, 
Local 610. 


The Committee recommends the 
following substitute: 


WHEREAS, Several bills detri- 
mental to musicians have been made 
into law by Congress during the 
past several years, and 

WHEREAS, We have tried to pre- 
vent the passage of these laws by 
the use of telegrams, letters, per- 
sonal contacts and many other 
means, and 

WHEREAS, Some crafts have 
state laws that protect their particu- 
lar employment, and 

WHEREAS, Our President suc- 
ceeded in enlisting favorable con- 
sideration for our problems from 
Congressional Committeemen at its 
January hearing, therefore, 





(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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Quality is traditional in Gibson Strings ... a 
quality perfected by years of experimentation 
for strings of unparalleled brilliance, long wear- 
ing and responsive. The choice of Gibson Strings 
is a tradition with ‘eading musicians who 
depend on the orange and black box as a 
symbol of reliability. 











§ How a Law is Enacted at % 


3 


The A. F. of M. Constitution, like our Federal 
Constitution on which it is modeled, provides 
for a central government of limited powers. 
Locals retain a higher degree of autonomy than 
do the states. The International Executive Board 
and the President of the Federation exercise such 


After registering, Alex. Doran, a delegate from Wichita Falls, 
Texas, gets a badge pinned on him by Ethel Steeper at the 
registration desk. 


—_ 


Secretary Cluesmann goes over copy with Super- 


intendent O’Neal of the Printing Plant. 


power and authority as are delegated to them 
under the Constitution. 

In effect, as was pointed out in a recent issuc 
of this magazine, the International Executive 
Board in most cases is also the supreme 
judicial tribunal of the Federation. This combi- 





committee. 


. 


nation of administrative and judicial powers is 
not only a convenience and necessary economy 
of personnel for the Federation; it also insures 
that the officers passing on complicated cases 
will have first-hand knowledge and experience 
of music enterprises in relation to union practice, 


Doran presents his written resolution to Harry Steeper, First 
Assistant to the President, for assignment to the proper 


J. W. Gillette and his Law Committee listen to Doran argue for 


his resolution. 
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In dealing with these cases, the members of the 
Board interpret the Constitution, the By-Laws, 
and Standing Resolutions which amplify and 
spell out the general body of law set forth in the 
Constitution. 

By-Laws and Standing Resolutions are passed 


Superintendent O’Neal delivers the printed resolution for 6 In Convention Hall, before 1,070 delegates, Doran stands at one 


distribution on the Convention floor to Secretary Cluesmann of the floor microphones and addresses the Chair to be 


and his Assistant, Fred Hochstuhl. 


President James C. Petrillo raises his gavel and recog- 
nizes Doran, who argues for his resolution. : 
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t’an A. F. of M. Convention 


by the annual Conventions, which hold the legis- 
lative power under the Constitution. Delegates to 
the Convention represent the constituent Locals. 

In the course of a half century of legislative 
activity, A. F. of M. Conventions have, like State 
Legislatures and Congress, passed overlapping 


heard. 





laws. Harry Steeper, First Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, has just finished codifying the By-Laws and 
Standing Resolutions, to eliminate duplication. 

In the picture sequence below, members can 
see in detail how a law is initiated, processed, de- 
bated, and passed, at an A. F, of M. Convention. 











Doran’s resolution is passed and he sees it incorporated in the 
Federation’s Constitution and By-Laws. 
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Che Artley Flute... 


The specific design of the Artley Flute head 
joint insures acoustically correct TONAL 
CURVE ... required for top performance. 


The New body rib design . . . 


devised by 


Artley . . . imparts greater strength and 
rigidity . . . so vital for carefully constructed 


key mechanisms. 


No motion is lost due to Artley'’s new positive 


locking key clutches. 


Artley craftsmanship in manufacture makes 
possible hard drawn, leak-proof tone holes, 


integral with the body tube. 


Every Artley Flute insures the Perfect Colora- 


tura Tone. 


Symphony Model Mo. 110... . $160.00 
Symphony De Luxe Model Wo. 130 . $185.00 


Mfg. in Elkhart, Ind. 


Artist Model Mo. M45... 





t+. ~ $205.00 


Sterling Sitver Model No. 150. . . $240.00 
All Models complete with case and cover. 


ERSHMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 
2-250 FOURTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Official Proceedings 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Na- 
tional Executive Board endeavor to 
consolidate this gain, this favorable 
beginning, by the draft of protective 
legislation pertinent to our particu- 
lar problems, and to enlist the aid 
of sympathetic Congressmen to in- 
troduce and sponsor such legislation 
until enacted into law. 

The substitute is adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 61. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
LEGISLATION 


WHEREAS, America today stands 
out as the leading musical center of 
the world, this condition or place 
in the art brought about through 
union organization and cooperative 
and united action, and 

WHEREAS, if we are to hold that 
place and our organization is going 
to survive we must set aside all 
partisan feeling to combine and con- 
centrate upon a united political 
front to combat our common ene- 
mies, and 

WHEREAS, Our friends are 
known who will support our move- 
ment and champion our cause, 
therefore we are compelled to enter 
the political picture now, without 
any selfish personalities, feeling an 
infringement of their secret ballot, 
and 

WHEREAS, Many, like myself, 
have registered and voted the Re- 
publican ticket many years, always 
keeping in mind our motto, “Sup- 
port our friends, defeat our ene- 
mies,” and 

WHEREAS, I feel that the party 
I have supported has disgraced the 
name of the party and the free 
labor movement through the vi- 
cious, infamous Taft-Hartley Bill, 
and others, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this 
Convention go on record as endors- 
ing a policy of encouraging local 
unions to actively participate in 
politics and to support any and all 
candidates in either party that have 
proven themselves, by record, a 
friend of the free labor movement. 

E. C. EKDALL, 
Local 581. 


The introducer is granted permis- 
sion to withdraw the Resolution. 


RESOLUTION No. 14. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
LEGISLATION 


WHEREAS, The present Federal 
Amusement Tax (20%) applies only 
when live singing or dancing takes 
place, and, 

WHEREAS, This discrimination 
against the musician-entertainer is 
manifestly unfair, particularly 
when music from recordings (which 
includes singing), and television 
(which includes singing and visual 
entertainment), is non-taxable, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this 
Convention go on record appealing 
to the taxing authorities to elim- 
inate the entire tax or place all such 
entertainment on an equal basis. 

EDWARD B. WHEELER. 
GEORGE E. NAGLE, 
CHAS D. SAFFORD, 

Local 325. 

The Committee recommends that 
the Resolution be referred to the 
International Executive Board. 

The Committee report is adopted. 











RESOLUTION No. 62. 
ORGANIZATION AND 
LEGISLATION 


WHEREAS, The 20% Federal tax 
now applicable on establishments 
wherein music is furnished in con- 
junction with dancing or other en- 
tertainment has seriously curtailed 
the employment of musicians, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
President’s office of the American 
Federation of Musicians be in- 
structed to take immediate steps to 
contact Congressmen in Washington, 
D. C., and urge them to vote in 
favor of a reduction or elimination 
of this 20% tax. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the President’s office of the 
A. F. of M. attempt to enlist the aid 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Hotel Associa- 
tion, and such other organizations 
as may be deemed advisable to as- 
sist in elimination or reduction of 
this tax. 

SAL. RIZZO, 

WALTER RASZEJA, 

CHARLES BUFALINO, 
Local 43. 

The Committee recommends that 
the Resolution be referred to the 
International Executive Board. 

The Committee report is adopted. 





The Committee on Good and Wel- 
fare continues its report: 
RESOLUTION No. 19. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 
WHEREAS, This is the first con- 
vention for many delegates, and 
WHEREAS, Many of these dele- 
gates do not know the convention 
routine, and 
WHEREAS, They have no way of 
knowing what to do, etc.; therefore, 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the Na- 
tional Office draw up a set of in- 
structions, giving the routine in full, 
and the instructions are to be 
mailed to all new delegates when 
their credentials are received. 
E. L. WILSON, 
Local 199. 
ALFRED J. ROSE, 
Local 367. 
THEODORE CALDRON, 
DON BROCATO, 
Local 228. 
ARLEY S. COOPER, 
E. A. STEPHENS, 
TERRY FERRELL, 
Local 644. 
The Committee report is unfavor- 
able. 
The Committee report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 20. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 


WHEREAS, Our Constitution pro- 
vides that no Local shall issue 4 
card of membership to an applicant 
unless he or she be a citizen of the 
United States or Canada, and 

WHEREAS, If an applicant does 
not hold citizenship in the United 
States, he must, in order to be 
eligible, declare his intention to be- 
come a citizen by taking out their 
first papers, and 

WHEREAS, The United States 
Government has given permanent 
visas to wives or husbands of Amer- 
ican citizens who have been in the 
armed services, and 

WHEREAS, In a number of case? 
the wives or husbands are excellent 
musicians, even in some instances 
spouses of Federation members, 
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who wish to join the Federation, 
d 


ar WHEREAS, They must wait six 
months before automatically becom- 
ing citizens; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
President’s office confer with the 
immigration authorities to get their 


interpretation as to “one’s declared. 


intention,” so that we may apply or 
have authority to change our By- 
Laws to correct or adjust this 
present complicated situation. 
E. C. EKDALL, 
Local 581. 


The Committee report is unfavor- 
able. 
The Committee report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 49. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 


WHERBAS, Service bands and 
individual service musicians are 
permitted activities of greater lati- 
tude in the City of Washington, 
D. C., than is permitted in any other 
city in the United States, and 

WHERBAS, This matter is thor- 
oughly covered by the laws of the 
United States, but enforcement left 
in the hands of commanding of- 
ficers, and 

WHEREAS, These commanding 
officers are importuned from time 
to time to give permission for serv- 
ices of their musical units against 
their better judgment because there 
are so many service bands avail- 
able in Washington, D. C., for any 
type of service; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That every 
member of the American Federation 
of Musicians contact their Senator 
or Congressman when convenient 
and request that the many huge 
service bands in Washington, D. C., 
be de-centralized and/or sent con- 
tinuously on tour throughout the 
United States to play schools, col- 
leges and other educational insti- 
tutions to instil patriotic inspiration 
in the minds and hearts of the 
younger generation and at the same 
time save the taxpayers money in 
promoting recruiting programs on 
which large sums of money are 
being expended. 


PAUL J. SCHWARZ, 
RAY PETERS, 
JACK ALLYN, 
Local 161. 
The introducers are granted per- 
mission to withdraw the Resolution. 





RESOLUTION No. 50. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 

WHEREAS, One of the funda- 
mental purposes of the A. F. of M. 
is the creating and maintaining of 
equality of opportunities between 
its members and between its Locals, 
and 

WHEREAS, The radio announce- 
ments of the itineraries of dance 
bands does create inequality of op- 
portunity between members of a 
Local and between members of dif- 
ferent Locals; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the A. F. 
of M. does prohibit the radio an- 
houncements of the itineraries of 
dance bands. 

JOSEPH H. KITCHIN, 
J. W. STODDARD, 
LEO F. COLE, 

Local 137. 

The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 

The Committee report is adopted. 


AUGUST. 1948 = 


RESOLUTION No. 51. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 


WHEREAS, Most of the small 
radio stations do not employ staff 
musicians, nor do they employ mu- 
sicians for miscellaneous and single 
broadcasts, and 

WHEREAS, Their defense is that 
they cannot afford to hire live 
music, that they have little need 
for it, that they get all the music 
they need from their respective 
chain hook-ups and from recordings 
to supply musical background and 
supplement their spot announce- 
ments and make up their programs 
for local advertisers, and 

WHEREAS, Much of their music 
derived from the chain during the 
evening hours is picked up through 
remote-control broadcasting of 
name bands playing in or near 
metropolitan areas, sometimes with 
the program moving from spot to 
spot, and ; 

WHEREAS, As long as this prac- 
tice continues mainly for the bene- 
fit of the radio stations airing the 
broadcasts and in less degree for 
the band leaders, employment op- 
portunities of local musicians far 
and wide will suffer, and 

WHEREAS, This practice is a far 
different proposition than that of 
musicians playing on chain broad- 
casts sponsored by national adver- 
tisers and with which we have no 
quarrel, and 

WHEREAS, Standing Resolution 
No. 46, which requires a statement 
that remote control broadcasting is 
approved is not being complied 
with; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Na- 
tional Executive Board consider 
taking steps to eliminate as far as 
possible remote-control, unspon- 
sored broadcasts being fed to the 
networks; this in the interests of 
more local radio employment oppor- 
tunities for our members every- 
where. 

MARTIN LIPKE, 

Local 610. 
RAY JACOBS, 

Local 213. 

The introducers are granted per- 
mission to withdraw the Resolution. 





RESOLUTION No. 52. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 


WHEREAS, It is now permissible 
for dance bands to announce their 
itineraries and solicit engagements 
over broadcasting stations when 
said bands play free over the air, 
but not permissible to buy time for 
the same purpose, and 

WHEREAS, This seems unfair 
and discriminatory and tends to 
lessen opportunities for paid em- 
ployment at radio stations, be it 
therefore 

RESOLVED, That bands and or- 
chestras be permitted to buy time 
for the purpose of soliciting engage- 
ments and announcing itineraries of 
dance or other engagements. 

HARRY M. RUDD, 
Local 382. 


The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 

Discussed by Delegates Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudd, Local 382; Easley, Lo- 
cal 530, and Young, Local 94. 

The report of the Committee is 
adopted. 
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PIANISTS 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 
BY BROADWELL TECHNIQUE 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular 
Co-ordination and the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain 
proper keyboard habits can greatly improve your Accu- 
racy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and 
Time. Learn how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how 
memorizing and sightreading are luced to logical practice principles. The 
Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. Makes Sightreading a natural, 
rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods epplied to your own playing is appreciated not 
only in the improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improve- 
ments im technique, accuracy, sightreading and memorizing, etc., become 
noticed. Improved mastery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave 
passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHERS - PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional 
Pianists, reputable Teachers, Students and Organists the world over. These 
methods may be applied by the student who has had but six months of previous 
piano instruction as well as by advanced students. The methods are as valuable 
to the player of ular music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods 


have been successfully used for over twenty years by th of p 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon — no obligation — for 


FREE BOOK — “TECHNIQUE” 
BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 78-H 
Covina, California 
Gentlemen: 
Send me your FREE Book “Technique” showing how I may quickly 
Improve my Technique, Accuracy, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 
I understand there is no obligation. 
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Becouse LIFTON cases 
ore custom designed for 
proper fit and beauty. 
Because LIFTON cases 
ore hand made by 
skilled craftsmen with 
over 30 yeors of experience 
-.. Because LIFTON cases 
give precious instruments 
their greatest protection... 
and because LIFTON cases 
are made to endure. 

That is why fine instruments 
deserve LIFTON cases. 


SELLING THROUGH JOBBERS ONLY 
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“LA VELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES 
For All brass instruments. All types, suitable for any class of work. We also feature 
Special Models used and endorsed by: “DIZZY GILLESPIE”, “ROY ELDRIDGE”, 
“RANDY BROOKS”, “JACK TEAGARDEN”, “JUAN TIZOL”, and many other top men. 


Information Mailed Upon Request. 
RONALD H. LA VELLE 


441 SIXTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RESOLUTION No, 53. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 


A condition of inconsistent 10% 
tax collections by Locals from trav- 
eling members and orchestras who 
perform their services on expensive 
instruments (Hammond electric or- 
gans, etc.) owned by the members 
themselves has been brought about 
by certain local price lists calling 
for a scale of one amount where the 
instrument is furnished by the place 
of business and a higher amount 
where the member or orchestra fur- 
nishes the instrument. It may be 
pointed out that some Locals charge 
tax on the lowest price, while others 
charge tax on the highest. Inas- 
much as these instruments repre- 
sent investments running to $2,000 
and more, the extra price charged 
for members furnishing such instru- 
ments should be considered a rental 
to cover costs of investment and 
general maintenance and the 10% 
tax apply only to the lowest price 
for the engagement. The following 
paragraph is offered to be added to 
Article XIII, Section 1: 

“The 10% Federation surcharge 
does not apply to additional Price 
List charges for and where mem- 
bers furnish electric organs or other 
specialized and expensive equip- 
ment.” 

HENRY W. ARMANTROUT, 

JACK C. BIGELOW, 

Local 320. 

The report of the Committee is 
favorable. 

The report of the Committee is 
adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 54. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 


WHEREAS, In the course of its 
long struggles the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians has become in- 
creasingly aware that much of the 
country is ignorant of the profes- 
sional musician’s problems and his 
important contributions to society; 


WHEREAS, In recognition of 
this fact, the American Federation 
of Musieians has established an 
Educational Department to present 
the case of the musician to the 
public; . 

WHEREAS, We recognize that 
the problems of the professional 
musician and of the musical art in 
America need further intensive 
study by such specialists as sociolo- 
gists, economists, and historians, 
usually attached to universities and 
scientific institutions with reputa- 
tions for objectivity and compe- 
tence, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the In- 
ternational Execwytive Board in- 
struct the Educational Department 
to encourage institutions and indi- 
viduals to undertake serious and 
impartial studies concerning music 
in all of its social and economic 
aspects, which would aid the Fed- 
eration and President Petrillo in 
carrying our case to the public. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the American Federation of 
Musicians go on record as lending 
its moral support to all such seri- 
ous efforts, and that its Interna- 
tional Executive Board be empow- 
ered to consider financial aids for 
such studies wherever and when- 
ever it deems advisable in carrying 
out the objectives of this resolution 
toward the better understanding of 
the musician in the world of today. 






PAUL J. KLIGER, 
D. MARK SLATTERY, 
Local 196. 
The Committee recommends re- 
ferring the Resolution to the Presi- 
dent. . 
The report of the Committee is 
adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 55. 
» GOOD AND WELFARE 


WHEREAS, The delegates com- 
prising this convention are well 
aware of the continuous battle be- 
ing waged on behalf of professional 
musicians by our President, James 
C. Petrillo, and 

WHEREAS, We have seen during 
this Convention a pictorial report 
of his outstanding performance 
under fire in the recent Congres- 
sional committee hearings, and 

WHEREAS, Anti-labor forces 
have launched the insinuation that 
President Petrillo’s speech and 
actions does not accurately reflect 
the will and desires of the entire 
membership of the Federation, now, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
delegates to this Convention, for 
and on behalf of the members of 
the Locals which have democrat- 
ically elected them as representa- 
tives to the Conyention, hereby 
endorse and applaud the strong 
actions taken by President James 
C. Petrillo for the benefit of profes- 
sional musicians in connection with 
recording, radio broadcasting, and 
other matters affecting musicians’ 
wages and working conditions. 

ROBERT L. EASLEY, 
Local 530. 

The. Committee report is favor- 
able. 

Chairman Meurer moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee report by a 
standing vote. 

The delegates arise and give 
President Petrillo a great ovation. 

The motion is passed unani- 
mously. 





RESOLUTION No. 56. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 


WHEREAS, Vaudeville during 
the past 20 years has declined to 
such an extent that it is now dor- 
mant, and 

WHEREAS, Because of said fact, 
thousands of musicians of the A. F. 
of M. have lost a valuable source of 
earning a livelihood, and 

WHEREAS, Theatres and other 
show places are suffering monetary 
losses by reason of competing with 
radio broadcasts and, more particu- 
larly television, and 

WHEREAS, Public opinion was 
and still is in favor of vaudeville, 
and 

WHEREAS, It is in the interest 
of the Federation that the A. F. of 
M. cooperate with the movement to 
Bring Back Vaudeville; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, 1. That the 
International Executive Board ap- 
point a committee to sponsor a cam- 
paign to publicize the revival of 
vaudeville, and 

2. That all Locals having theatres 
in their jurisdiction form commit- 
tees to be known as Bring Back 
Vaudeville Committees and use 
their best efforts to further this 
movement. 

THOMAS A. TOMASI. 

CHARLES LEON, 

MICHAEL SKISLAK, 
Local 526. 
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States and Canada, such as Musi- 


The Committee recommends re- 
cians Protective Union, Local 746, 


ferring the Resolution to President 


Petrillo. Plainfield, N. J., A. F. of M., and 
The report of the Committee is WHEREAS, Under good public 
adopted. relations a sign or slogan recog- 


nized by the public at large is very 
valuable in the promotion of an 
organization, and 

WHEREAS, The word protective 
is not a likable name today, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That each 
Local of the Federation be asked to 
confine their name and title to 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Local No. . Town and State, and 
promote this title, as does our Na- 
tional Office. 

WILLIAM F. SAYRE, 
ROBERT WALDRON, 
Local 746. 





RESOLUTION No. 57. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 

WHEREAS, Since the Birming- 
ham ruling that the leader is the 
employer under certain circum- 
stances, and 

WHEREAS, The Internal Reyvy- 
enue agents cannot give a clear 
interpretation because the Birm- 
ingham ruling is ambiguous, and 

WHEREAS, The leaders are now 
generally considered employers, 
making them respongible for the 
collection of the withholding tax, 
social security tax and the unem- The Committee recommends re- 
ployment insurance tax; therefore, ferring the Resolution to the Inter- 
ee 4 pce aang ig Ag ~ i national Executive Board. 

. oO . take steps to fig or ‘ 
reversal of the Birmingham ruling a ee ee ee Bros 
through appeals to the higher Delegate Cintura, Local 427. 


d 
en IT FURTHER RESOLVED The report of the Committee is 
’ adopted. 


That in the event we fail in the 
court fight that we take steps to 
have Congress pass a law declaring 
the purchaser of music the em- 
ployer and not the leader, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the A. F. of M. continue the 
fight to have the leader declared an 
employee until the fight is won. 


CHARLES BUFALINO, 








Honorary Executive Officer C. A. 
Weaver asks permission to address 
the Convention. He acknowledges 
his gratitude to the many friends 
who sent cards and telegrams dur- 
ing his recent illness. He also ex- 
presses his thanks for the gold card 
certifying him as an honorary mem- 
ber of the International Executive 





SAL. RIZZO, . 
WALTER RASZEJO, Board for life. 
Local 43. 
LEONARD CAMPBELL, COMMUNICATIONS 
Local 66. The following telegram is re- 
The report of the Committee is ceived: 
unfavorable. Telegram From Presidential Train, 


The Committee report is adopted. Olympia, Washington. 


James C. Petrillo, President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 

Asbury Park, N. J. 


Greetings to the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians. 

You are holding your fifty-first 
annual Convention at a time when 
unwise legislation that has been 
enacted by Congress and the failure 
to enact wise legislation join to im- 





RESOLUTION No. 58. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 
Mr. President: 

I move to amend Section 5, 
Article III of the By-Laws by adding 
the following wording: 

On issuance of the charter there 
shall be a member of the Federa- 
tion, within a reasonable distance, 
designated by the Secretary to im- 
mediately visit the newly-organized : 

peril the future of America. 
oo —_ his rent 3 — be to = For fifteen years this nation has 
ao COONS rate and counse gone forward—not backward—all 
with the members of the Local, with Americans have shared ‘in the 
the view of properly installing the growth and development of Amer- 
necessary procedure and operation ica’s economy and resources. Work- 
of a Local. For the services of the er, farmer, industrialist, and busi- 
designated person, he shall receive nessman—all have gone forward to- 
mileage at the rate of 7c per mile gether. Recently this pattern has 
each way from his home to the city been challenged by a Congress 
of the new charter and, in addition, Yi.) has enacted class legislation 
~ given a per diem of $12.00 per to benefit favored groups, a Con- 
‘ods gress which favors increasing prices 


J. RALPH COOPER, and profits, but is indifferent to the 


O. J. BAILEY, problems of the small wage earner. 
Local 80. I know that America’s workers do 
GEO. W. SOUTHALL, not ask for special privilege. But 
Local 23. I know that America cannot be 
ANTHONY RUSSO, strong unless labor, along with all 
Local 65. Americans, shares fairly in the 
ROBERT aa 5 116 benefits of American economic pro- 


duction through collective bargain- 
The Committee recommends that ing. 
the Resolution be referred to Secre- Today America faces grave inter- 
tary Cluesmann. national responsibilities which we 
The report of the Committee is cannot successfully discharge unless 
adopted. we continue to maintain economic 
stability based on fair play and fair 
RESOLUTION No. 68. prices. I know that in our —— 
to achieve that goal the working 
GOOD AND WELFARE people of America will do their ut- 
WHEREAS, There are many dif- most to keep our country strong and 
ferent names by which our organi- healthy. 











JENCO Vibra-Bells 


Endorsed by JACK CONNERS, Artist. Staff Orchestra, 
Station KMOX, and JACK CONNERS TRIO 





On Sale at Leading Local Music Stores 
MANUFACTURED BY 


G. C. JENKINS CO. Decatur, Illinois 











ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


From R. STRAUSS’ Symphonic Works and R. WAGNER’s Operas and Concert Works 





VIOLIN VIOLA CELLO 
STRAUSS, Complete................2.50 | STRAUSS, Complete...............2.50 | STRAUSS, Vols. 1 & 11.Ea. 2.50 
WAGNER, Vols. I & II..Ea. 2.50 | WAGNER, Complete..............3.00 | WAGNER, Complete.............. 2.50 

FLUTE CLARINET BASSOON 
STRAUSS, Complete............... 1.50 | STRAUSS, Vols, I & Il Ea. 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete................2.50 
WAGNER, Complete.............. 2.25 | WAGNER, Complete..............2.00 | WAGNER, Cemplete..............2.50 

TRUMPET TROMBONE FRENCH HORN 
STRAUSS, Complete.............. 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete................ 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete................2,00 
WAGNER, Vols. I & Il Ea. 1.75 | WAGNER, Complete.............. 2.75 | WAGNER, Complete............. 2.00 





Also: Orchestra studies for TRUMPET coverninG A WIDE ‘RANGE OF THE 
SYMPHONiC REPERTORY—From BACH to PROKOFIEFF. Vols. 1,2 and 3, Each $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORE 17, N. Y. 














zation is known all over the United HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


AUGUST, 1948 


EDDY DUCHIN’S 


PIANO TECHNIQUE 
(A Modern Course) 
Book 1 — Book 2 
The mastery of piono technique by the nation's 


leading craftsman of the keyboard, Eddy Duchin, 
in one of the easiest, mos! direct approaches fo 
piano ever conceived, Eddy Duchin hos returned 
to bandleading, and there's a great new interes! 
in the Duchin style and approach. 


Price $1.25 each 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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See Your Local Dealer or Write to: 





Celeste Manufacturers 






PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 





SIMONE BROS. 


1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 


NEW 1948 PORTABLE 


Celeste- SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELL TONE IN MUSIC” 


Custom-Built Quality — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


National Broadcasting Company 

Columbia Broadcasting Company 

WOR Mutual Broadcasting System 

Muzak Wired Music Service 

New York Philharmonic Symphony 

Philadelphia Orchestra 

Frank Sinatra 

Lawrence Welk and. His Champagne 
Orchestra 

Ray Block in His Recording of “Celeste,” 

etc. 


Phone: 
Philadelphia: 


FU 9-1240 
New York City: HA 6-0108 


RECONDITIONING OF OLD 


CELESTES ACCEPTED 






















Selos Recorded by JAROSLAV CIMERA 


America’s Foremost Trombone Artist and Teacher 
Also CIMERA’S DAILY ROUTINE and ELEMENTARY GUIDE for Trombone and Baritone 
and ERNEST PECHIN’S 


UBLE AND TRIPLE TONGUE COURSE 








Write for Free Folder — JERRY CIMERA, 819 HOME AVE., DEPT. IM, OAK PARK, ILL. 














The Convention applauds upon 
hearing the telegram. 

On motion made and passed the 
telegram is ordered spread on the 
minutes of this Convention. 





Montreal, Quebec. 
James C. Petrillo, 
American Federation of 
Musicians Convention, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Sincerest wishes for successful 
Convention and kindest personal to 


yourself. 
Ss. P. DUNLOP. 





Mr. Leo Cluesmann, Secretary, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 

Asbury Park, N. J. 

Dear Brother Cluesmann: 

Again it is my pleasure and privi- 
lege to extend to you, to President 
Petrillo, and the other officers and 
delegates to the Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
the greetings of our Bureau and 
best wishes for a successful Conven- 
tion. 

The problems which face all mem- 
bers of organized labor in these 
days are tremendous, but the actions 
taken and the conclusions reached 
in Conventions such as yours will 
aid a great deal in their solution. 

Never has there been greater need 
for an enlightened trade union 
membership, with a grasp not only 
of national but of international af- 
fairs. To attain this, a continuing 
and expanding program of workers’ 
education is essential. 

We have enjoyed our relation- 
ships with the American Federation 
of Musicians over the years and 
look forward to our continued and 
increasing cooperation. We are 
eager to help in any way we can 
with your educational activities. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


JOHN D. CONNORS, 
Director. 





James C. Petrillo, President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Congratulations upon your re- 
election as President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. 
B. J. DORSKY, President, 

Delegates to Maine State Feder- 
ation of Labor Convention in 
Portland, Maine. 





Special order of business—Elec- 
tion of Officers. 





After the election the Convention 
recesses until 2:00 P. M. 








Afternoon Session 





The session is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. 





Senator Wayne L. Morse is recog- 
nized on the platform. He receives 
a great ovation. President Petrillo 
introduces the Senator and men- 
tions that it is the first time in the 


| history of the American Federation 
| of Musicians that a United States 


Senator has appeared at a Feder- 
ation Convention. He also expresses 
the appreciation of the Federation 
for his presence. The delegates rise 
and applaud. Senator Morse ob- 
serves that the delegates applauded 
when President Petrillo referred to 











him as “one of the few Republican 
liberals left in Congress.” He tells 
the Convention that they should do 
something to change this condition 
in order that more liberals will be 
elected. In order to decide whether 
a man is a liberal or not, the best 
test is his voting record. He states 
that the people want less politics 
and more statesmanship. In discuss- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Law, he refers 
to his consistent opposition thereto 
and points out that the way to pro- 
tect property rights is by first pro- 
tecting human rights. He also men- 
tions that the Mundt-Nixon Bill is 
a vicious piece of legislation and 
undoubtedly unconstitutional. He 
states that in order that proper 
representatives be elected and 
proper laws passed the American 
people should be informed by every 
means possible of all the facts. He 
calls attention to the fact that 
where formerly injunctions against 
labor were granted at the request 
of employers, under present-day 
laws they are saved this inconven- 
ience by having them granted at the 
request of the Government. At the 
close of his address he receives an- 
other standing ovation. President 
Petrillo thanks the Senator and as- 
sures him that his remarks have 
made a deep impression on the dele- 
gates. 

Secretary Cluesmann makes a mo- 
tion, which is seconded, that Sen- 
ator Morse be made an Honorary 
Delegate to the Convention. 


The. motion is passed 
mously. 


unani- 





Vice-President Bagley in the chair. 





Chairman Wyatt Sharp reports 
for the Election Committee: 


Total number of votes cast...... 1542 
President 
James C. Petrillo.............. 1542 
Vice-President 
Charles L. Bagley......... . 1542 
Secretary 
Leo Cluesmann wow... eee 1542 


Financial Secretary-Treasurer 


Thomas F. Gamble...................... 1282 
Moses EB. Wright, Jr................... 73 
Martin O. Lipke....................000000 170 


For Members of the International 
Executive Board From the 
United States 


Baath WE, OB ig sivesctsaseesstqaricscees 
NE BP, Tian Seiceacsessccsarnicincise 1431 
George V. Clancy..................... 1491 
Herman D. Kenin........................ 1376 
Oscar Apple 


For Member of the International 
Executive Board From Canada 
Walter M. Murdoch.................... 1542 
For Delegates to the Convention 


of the American Federation 
of Labor 


Vincent Castronoveo .................... 1054 
Charles L. Bagley........................ 1377 
Ue | CORRE Rae peee 1220 
Stanley Ballard ......................0. 1225 
a re Cv cictis esis csvncsiniscesscs 1161 

The following are declared 
elected: 


President—James C. Petrillo. 

Vice-President—Charles L. Bag- 
ley. 

Secretary—Leo Cluesmann. 
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Financial Secretary- Treasurer— 
Thomas F. Gamble. 


Members of the International 
Executive Board from the United 
States—George V. Clancy, Oscar F. 
Hild, John W. Parks, Herman D. 
Kenin. 

Member of the International 
Executive Board from Canada— 
Walter M. Murdoch. 


Delegates to the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
(corrected by order of the Conven- 
tion)—Charles L. Bagley, Stanley 
Ballard, Frank B. Field, Roy W. 
Singer, Vincent Castronovo. 


WYATT SHARP, 
Chairman; 


CHARLES LEON, 
RAYMOND C. BARATTA, 
GERALD D. WELK, 
JACOB W. PORTER, 
ROBERT E. WALDRON, 
WALTER WIITA, 
VICTOR RICCI, 

W. W. MARTIN, 

A. F. SHANABROOK, 
STANLEY G. SPAMER, 
EDW. J. MOORE, JR., 

Cc. V. TOOLEY, 

HARRY S. DAMRON, 
EDDIE TEXEL, 
GEORGE H. UNGER, 
JACK W. RUSSELL, 
LAWRENCE MURPHY, 
JAMES MONDA, 
MICHAEL HICKLY, 
WILLIAM O. MUELLER, 
EDW. J. GAHAN, 

BRAD G. WESTPHAL, 
LIONEL G. VACHON, 
ANDY TIPALDI, 


The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





Chairman Cohan reports for the 
Committee on Location. 


One invitation was received from 
Ketchum, Idaho, Local 474, stating 
that they would like to have the 
1949 Convention at Sun Valley, 
Idaho. Upon communicating with 
this Local they advised us they only 
have accommodations for 1,200, 
which would be insufficient to ac- 
commodate the Convention. Under 
the circumstances this Committee 
refers the location for the next Con- 
vention to the International Execu- 
tive Board for their action, with a 
recommendation that a centralized 
Convention site be selected if pos- 
sible, 


LEWIS W. COHAN, 
Chairman, 


GEORGE W. SOUTHALL, 
EARL W. LORENZ, 
R. F. FRISH, 
A. F. SHANABROOK, 
SAMUEL DAVEY, 
ANTON FASSERO, 
F. R. MUHLEMAN, 
CHARLES S. KELLER, JR. 
J. EARL BLEY, 
DON ROMANELLI, 
ROBERT CARTER, 
EVERETT HENNE, 
FRANK A. LYNCH, 
WENDELL W. DOHERTY, 
ORION SIMS, 
MIKE PESHEK, JR., 
A. B. CINTURA, 
W. T. CREWS, 
THOMAS J. MINICHINO, 
PAUL R. METZGER, 
ENRICO SERRA, 
HENRY H. JOSEPH, 
The report of the Committee is 
adopted. 





Chairman Reed reports for the 
Committee on President’s report. 


To the officers and delegates of 
the Fifty-first Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, assembled at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, June, 1948: 

Every member of the Federation 
should be cognizant of the fact that 
in all the history of organized labor, 
no one organization has suffered 
more from legislative action di- 
rected against it. It has been par- 
ticularly true during the past year, 
and we refer specifically to the Lea 
Act and your President’s successful 
defense; the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Bartels case, 
as a result of which the Treasury 
Department has chosen to classify 
all orchestra leaders as employers. 

President Petrillo’s masterful pre- 
sentation of the musicians’ sad 
plight during his appearances be- 
fore the Committee’on Education 
and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has accomplished much 
in educating our Congressmen and 
the public to a better understanding 
of the problems confronting us. 
Sentiment is changing, now that 
our case has been presented in such 
an able manner. Four short months 
of our newly instituted Public Re- 
lations Department have already 
demonstrated what progress may be 
anticipated during the coming year, 
and the active participation and co- 
operation of every affiliated Local 
in such a program will surely en- 
hance the ultimate results. 

Your committee is agreed that an 
analytical record of President Pe- 
trillo’s report, with comparisons 
drawn from the preceding year, 
would prove of little value at this 
time; however, there are certain 





points which command attention, 
and your careful study of the com- 
plete report is urged at the earliest 
opportunity. You are admonished 
to familiarize yourself with all its 
phases and see that your member- 
ship is vividly impressed with all 
the information it contains. 

The comprehensive agreement on 
television was wisely negotiated, we 
believe, and, as your President has 
said, “It was one of the most diffi- 
cult wage situations we have ever 
faced,” as it involved the problem of 
establishing an equitable wage 
schedule without hampering the 
progress of an infant industry in 
which the public has long been in- 
terested. 


The Code of Ethics, adopted joint- 
ly by the Music Educators’ National 
Conference and the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, has been a 
step forward and should definitely 
clarify many of the problems that 
have arisen through competition of 
school bands and orchestras. 

The recording ban was necessary 
in order to protect our very exis- 
tence, and the Recording Fund, de- 





(arm 
GUITARS 
THAT STAY SOLD’ " 


4700 W WALTON 





MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER .. with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 










+ + + keeps valves responsive. 

Use the Electric Oil that matches 

the high stondards of the 

HOLTON instrument line. Buy 

from your music dealer — 
with with 

me Plain Cap One ee 








DIRECTONE 
IS DYNAMITE}! 





Revolutionizes 
Accordion Acoustics! 


Today .. . new DirecTone (pat. pend.) 
projects bass and treble tones towards 
center of accordion, then out to audi- 
ence in a single tonal blend. Available 
only on Pi and Crucionelli oc- 

di Send p d for free tech- 
nical explanation — now! 


PANCORDION, INC. 
Robert Pancotti, President 
38-10 29th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
@eeo0o0e20800000068089 


You can own a 120-BASS, 41-KEY 
ACCORDION, with DirecTone and 
Magic-Ease Switches, for as little as 
$310. ... SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 





























EDITION 


HARRY SALTER 
Director of A.B.C.’s 


“Stop The Music” 


Sunday Night Program 
Says: 
“7 just received the five copies that 
1 ordered of the STANDARD DANCE 
MUSIC GUIDE. I have given one to 
the Lou Cowan office for use in the 
production of the Tommy Dorsey 
program, and am sending one to Mark 
Warnow, because | think no Musical 
Director should be without one. 
“You have done a wonderful job for 
the whole profession, and I hope you 
meet with the success you so well 
deserve. 
Sincerely, 
HARRY SALTER.” 


You, Too, Will Agree! 








SUST OUT! 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


COVERS THE WHOLE FIELD 
OF POPULAR MUSIC 








A WORLD OF 


INFORMATION AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 


NEW 
Regular 50c Edition 
Also Available 


One Reference Book You Can’t Afford to Be Without! 


THE NEW REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED EDITION OF 


STANDARD DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


A classified and alphabetical list of the best and most popular standard 
Foxtrots, Waltzes, Show Tunes, Rumbas, etc., with Original Keys and Start- 
ing Notes—Over 5,000 Titles, 100 yeas 300 Shows, 64 Pages. 


A LIST OF THE BEST IN Lanin. ee MUSIC. 
DI AUTHENTIC 





150 KNICKERBOCKER AVENUE - 


OVER 250 OF THE MOST POPU 
BOLEROS, GUARACHAS, RUMBAS. SAMBAS, TANGOS, ETC. 


e 
A . OF oven 300 TOP SHOWS WITH THEIR HIT 
MPOSERS, KEYS AND STARTING NOTES, 
“THE SONG HISTORIES * FAVORITE COMPOSERS”. 


“SONG HITS THROUGH THE YE. YEARS” THE 
EACH YEAR, FROM THE GAY NINETIES TO THE PRESENT 


“Handy Key Chart” for Determining the Corresponding Keys ond Roles 
for Concert, Eb and Bb Instruments. 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES OF VALUABLE INFORMATION 


$1.00 A COPY 


— SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY — 
A. RAY DE VITA—Dept. A 


HIT TUNES, 
INCLUDING 


OUTSTANDING SONGS OP 
DAY. 


BROOKLYN 6, NEW YORK 





—- 





AUGUST, 1948 

















YOU'LL NEVER HEAR HIS CUSS AND SWEAR 
HE ALWAYS PLAYS A MARTIN FRERES 
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“THE FINEST MONEY CAN BUY” 


Martin Freres Care Reeds help you keep your good 
temper. They'll never let you down in the middle of a 
performance and you don’t have to be annoyed with 
the job of “trying to find a good one.”’ Martin Freres 
Reeds are al! pre-selected and guaranteed to be per- 
fect. Ask for them at your local dealer or write direct 
fo vs, 


BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON 
5 Union Square * New York City 
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CRAFTSMEN-MADE 


In Silver - Gold - Platinum 


EXPERT REPAIRS 








Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

















SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all 


affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOW!!! 
For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 











446 West 34th Street New York City 1, New York 























rived from manufacturers’ royalties 
on phonograph records and electri- 
eal transcriptions, has been ably 
administered and has enhanced our 
public relations program in a man- 
ner that has brought universal rec- 
ognition. 

In conclusion, your Committee 
feels that if it elaborated further 
on the report which your President 
has submitted it would be a futile 
attempt to “gild the lily!” 

In President Petrillo we have a 
four-star general who is experienced 
in all the phases of labor-negotiat- 
ing strategy, aided by a corps of 
officers, assistants and advisors. 
With an “army” of two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand members, the 
future does not look too dark, con- 
sidering what he has accomplished 
during the past year against seem- 
ingly unsurmountable obstacles, 
and, in fact, the most trying year 
of our history. No “general” has 
won every battle without “casual- 
ties,” but ours have been few. We 
have expected much and we are 
satisfied that no leader could have 
accomplished more! 

The accentuated use of his middle 
name brings us to a realization that 
the appellation, chosen by his par- 
ents, was more appropriate than 
they had ever dreamed! No man 
in organized labor could have ever 
borne that name with greater dis- 
tinction! From the moment he as- 
sumed the office of President he has 
certainly been privileged to repeat 
—without fear of contradiction— 
those immortal words, “Veni, vidi, 
vici!”— (1 came, I saw, I con- 
quered! ) 

To conquer is to win, and he has 
won the hearts of all his members 
and their enthusiastic approbation 
at all times. No general may expect 
complete success in every undertak- 
ing, but our general, President Pe- 
trillo, or “Jimmy,” as he is affec- 
tionately addressed by an admiring 
membership, is deserving of our un- 
dying gratitude for a difficult task 
being brought to a successful con- 
summation. Your appreciation has 
already been demonstrated at this 
Convention by the spontaneous ova- 
tion that accompanied his unani- 
mous re-election at yesterday morn- 
ing’s session. 

The Good Book says: “Ask and 
ye shall receive; seek and ye shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you!” We asked for militant 
leadership and we have received it; 
we sought good counsel for our in- 
creasing difficulties and we have 
found it; we knocked, and we be- 
lieve that the “door of opportunity” 
has been now opened for even great- 
er progress during the coming year! 

HARRY L. REED, 
Chairman, 


KEN FARMER, 

DON DUPREY. 

ADAM W. STUEBLING, 
EUGENE SLICK, 
EDWIN H. SORENSON, 
ALVAH R. COOK, 
CHAS. MORRIS, 
HARVEY E. GLAESER, 
ALPHONSE CINCIONE, 
HENRY J. MEHL, 

W. D. KUHN, 

R. BLUMBERG, 

JAMES L. FALVEY, 
THOMAS TOMASI, 
ALCIDE H. BREAULT, 
ARTHUR H. ARBAUGH, 
MARK HAYWARD, 
BIAGIO CASCIANO, 






W. J. SWEATMAN, 
LOUIS ROSENBERG, 
WM. SHAW. 


The report of the Committee igs 


adopted. 





Chairman Stokes reports for the 
Committee on Secretary’s Report. 


To the Delegates of the Fifty-first 
Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians, assembled in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, June, 1948, 


We, your committee, have found 
the Secretary’s Report to present a 
clear picture of a year’s business of 
the Federation, efficiently managed 
and carefully carried out. 


We are particularly pleased to 
note the splendid physical condition 
of the Federation, despite the inten- 
sive efforts of our enemies to 
hamper or even destroy our great 
organization by legislative, legal or 
propaganda means. In spite of 
everything our enemies could do, 
we find that the Federation has 
gained 15,901 in membership which 
now stands at 232,370, and a net 
gain of seven locals, or a total of 
711 locals in good standing as per 
this report. These figures represent 
an all-time high of which we should 
be very proud. 

The report shows that our Inter- 
national Executive Board has had 
an extremely busy year. In addi- 
tion to a total of 1,797 cases filed 
and 1,336 decided upon, both of 
which figures represent a material 
increase over last year, our Board 
held their regular midwinter ses- 
sion, attended two days of hearings 
before the Congressional Committee 
in Washington, and held five special 
meetings on important matters. All 
in all, it amounts to a staggering 
volume of work and worry efficient- 
ly and faithfully transacted for us. 
We owe a sincere debt of gratitude 
to these members who served so 
well on our Board. 


We wish to commend the Secre- 
tary on the success of his recom- 
mendation to publish local reports 
in circular letter form. It has 
proven very satisfactory and highly 
practical, as it reaches the officers, 
who are the ones vitally concerned, 
in condensed form and _ releases 
badly needed space in the Interna- 
tional Musician. 


We note with pride that 12,136 
members still remain in the armed 
forces. Our members are thus again 
demonstrating that we accept our 
full responsibility as loyal citizens, 
in peace as well as war. 


In conclusion, we extend to Secre- 
tary Leo Cluesmann, and through 
him to-the highly efficient staff he 
has built up, our sincere approval 
and congratulations on a job well 
done. 

E. E. STOKES, 
Chairman, 
PETER J. KLEINKAUF, 
ALFRED TROYANO, 
CHAS F. HARTMAN, 
SCHOFIELD SCHWARTZ, 
ALFRED J. ROSE, 
WALTER M. WAYLAND, 
SQUIRE T. WILLIAMS, 
RAY PETERS, 
ROY FLAATEN, 
J. M. FRANK, 
ALFONSO PORCELLI, 
RODNEY McWILLIAMS, 
CARL DISPENZA, 
GEORGE BECKER, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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PAUL IL. KLIGER, 

IDA B. DILLON, 

WM. J. DART, 

IRVING M. DOLING, 
LOUIS F. HORNER, 
VIRGIL PHILLIPS, 
WM. GROOM, 
LEONARD CAMPBELL. 


The report of the- Committee ig 
adopted. 





Chairman Rosenberg reports for 
the Committee on International 
Musician. 

To the Officers and Delegates of the 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians assembled in its Fifty-first 
Convention in Asbury Park, 
New Jersey: 

Your Committee on International 
Musician is pleased to report that a 
definite transmutation has taken 
place in our official publication 


‘toward making it of general inter- 


est to the membership of the Fed- 
eration. It is our earnest endeavor 
to make this periodical not only a 
journal for the dissemination of 
vital information to the members of 
the Federation, but also a popular 
medium for the enlightenment, en- 
tertainment and edification of its 
readers. 


The appointment of Mr. S. Ste- 


, phenson Smith as Managing Editor, 


with the valuable assistance’ of Miss 
Hope Stoddard, has been a note- 
worthy step in the right direction, 
as an examination of the last three 
issues will attest. The June, 1948, 
issue, released during this Conven- 
tion, approaches the goal we have 
been seeking to attain, and espe- 
cially commendable is the change in 
cover page and format, and the free 
use of photographs throughout the 
various articles of interest to the 
profession. We recommend a ccn- 
tinued and even increased use of 
pictures to illustrate the articles 
therein. 


We note with satisfaction that 
more space is being devoted to the 
interests of the dance musicians, 
who constitute a substantial major- 
ity of our membership, and we 
recommend the inclusion of more 
items and columns of interest to 
that branch of the profession. 

Our attention has been directed 
to the need for an improved method 
of distribution and the need for a 
master list to be kept constantly up 
to date which would be effective, 
among other things, in eliminating 
duplications where a member be- 
longs to more than one of our local 
Unions, and which, incidentally, but 
of inestimable value to our Inter- 
national Secretary in responding to 
inquiries, would provide for the first 
time an alphabetical list of all mem- 
bers of the Federation, and we rec- 
ommend the rental of the necessary 
machines for such purpose when 
and as soon as the same are avail- 
able. 

Finally, we look forward to the 
continued melioration of the Inter- 
national Musician as a publication 
of popular appeal to our members 
and we are confident that it is rapid- 
ly becoming the finest magazine of 
its kind in the capable hands of its 
Editor, Secretary Leo Cluesmann; 
its Managing Editor, Mr. S. Stephen- 
80n Smith; its Associate Editor, 
Miss Hope Stoddard, and their staff. 


IRVING ROSENBERG, 
Chairman, 


AUGUST. 1948 


ANTHONY RUSSO, 
CHAS. L. VAN HAUTE, 
CARL F. SHIELDS, 
MARSHALL ROTELLA, 
CHESTER S. YOUNG, 
BRAD SHEPHARD, 
GEO. W. SNYDER, 
JOS. H. KITCHIN, 
CHAS. C. HALVORSEN, 
RUSSELL S. SMITH, 
DON E. HACKER, 

Cc. E. WINGARD, 


GEORGE W. PRITCHARD. 


FLORENCE A. TIBBALS, 
E. J. WENZLAFF, 
HARRY M. RUDD, 

GAY G. VARGAS, 

WM. HOUSTON, 

ALEX DEMCIE, 

JAMES S DODDS, 
ERNIE LEWIS, 

WM. BOSTON, 


The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





The Committee on Measures and 
Benefits continues its report. 


RESOLUTION No. 8. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, Much confusion and 
misunderstanding is confronted by 
various locals in determining the 
necessity and advisability of en- 
forcing house minimums on travel- 
ing shows carrying one or more 
musicians, and, 

WHEREAS, Various so-called_con- 
cert presentations occasionally com- 
bine two or more attractions, yet 
desire to hire only one or two musi- 
cians to accompany same, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That any 
leader or musician playing alone 
with a traveling show must inform 
the Local in whose jurisdiction the 
date shall be played (1) nature of 
the show, (2) number of people and 
acts on the stage, (3) number of 
musicians carried by the company. 
Forms shall be supplied by the Fed- 
eration to traveling members whose 
responsibility shall be to deposit 
said form with the Local at least 
seven (7) days prior to opening 
date. 

GEORGE E. NAGLE, 

CHAS. D. SAFFORD, 

EDWARD B. WHEELER, 
Local 325. 


The introducers are granted per- 
mission to withdraw the resolution. 





RESOLUTION No. 18. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, It has been proven 
that non-members, and also mem- 
bers of the Federation, have used 
and are continuing to use the Un- 
fair and Defaulters’ lists now 
printed in the “International Musi- 
cian” to secure employment in these 
places by the information furnished 
by this magazine, and 

WHEREAS, Members have been 
caught in local jurisdictions sitting 
on their cards and go so far as to 
use other members’ cards and as- 
sumed names, and 

WHEREAS, Unscrupulous mem- 
bers are using the Unfair and De- 
faulters’ lists of the “International 
Musician” as a guide; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the list 
of Unfair and Defaulter places be 
removed from the “International 
Musician”, and said information 
shall be forwarded to the secretary 
of each Local once every month 
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MANUAL OF REED FIXING 


By D. BONADE 


The WHY’'S and HOW'S of FIXING YOUR REEDS— 
A “MUST” to All Clarinet and Saxophone Players! 
PRICE $3.00 


Al 


AT SCHOOL 





CLARINET 





1595 Broadway - - 





> wonape SRI aed 


FOR CLARINET AND SAXOPHONE 
THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
USED BY THE BEST PLAYERS IN THE COUNTRY 
Finest French Cane Direct From Our Factory in Paris 


Box of 12, $2.50—Box of 50, $10.00 
BLTO SAX cccccccccsccsesees.-.BOx Of 12, $3.50—Box of 50, $14.00 
TENOR SAX. .....c.c0000+----.--BOx Of 12, $4.50—Box of 50, $18.00 


See Your Dealer or Write Direct to 


BONADE - FALVO- PUPA INC. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


° New York 19, N. Y. 














TOP PERFORMANCE 


in guitars 
basses 
cellos 
mandolins 
since 1890 








Cannot be 
equalled for 
tone quality 


and endurance 
TRY THEM and 
BE CONVINCED 
Made in 5 strengths from 
#1 (Soft) to $5 (Very Hard) 
PRICE PER DOZEN 
Bb CLARINET ..esssseoe- $2.50 
Eb ALTO SAX.sussee 3.50 
B TENOR SAX. scccoomeee 4.50 










NX Ask Your Dealer or Write to 
T. J. MERCADO 
26 POST AVENUE, NEW YORK 34, N. Y. 





ORCHESTRATIONS 
Dance, Vocal and Concert Orch. 
BY BEST ARRANGERS. Immediate shipment 
C.0.D. without deposit. We pay the postage 
and supply any music published. Preference 
to Union Members. Write for free Catalog 
of Orch., Bands, Books and special Free Offer. 
GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 












1676 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 









PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profe 


AT HOME 











WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
74 W. 50th ST. N.Y. 20. N.Y.C For 





For SAXOPHO 

@ Three octave scales ond ¢ ords 

@ Atwo octeve range in eny scole 
@ Twelve scales in every key 


@ Fingerings above thigh F) 
@ Unusual chords 
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W. T. ARMSTRONG CO 


ELKHART, INDIANA 








NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
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AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 








P. ©. Box 145, Queens Village. N. ¥. 








VIOLINISTS! 


MAIL US YOUR USED (UNBROKEN) 


KOLITSCH SHOULDEREST 


on minimum insured). together with 
75 in cash Within a week you will 
Teceive co completely REBUIL’ “PAD. 
KOLITSCH SHOULDEREST COMPANY 
Bex 70, Station N. New York 23 N. Y. 
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with the monthly report now being 
furnished to the same. 
BARRETT STIGLER, 
WILLIAM H. RULAND, 
Local 601. 


The introducers are granted per- 
mission to withdraw the resolution, 


RESOLUTION No. 42. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, Ex-Gl members of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians are pursuing their education 
in various institutions of learning 
in jurisdictions other than their 
own, and 

WHEREAS, This necessitates 
them depositing their transfers in 
order to work week-end club dates 
to supplement their meagre govern- 
ment allowance, and 

WHEREAS, Full membership to 
play steady jobs is not desired or 
feasible due to their schedule of 
studies, and 

WHERBZAS, The $50.00 initiation 
fee they must pay at the expiration 
of six months works a hardship on 
these ex-GI student members of the 
Federation, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Federation permit and instruct all 
Locals to accept redeposit of trans- 
fers as long as these ex-GI Feder- 
ation student members maintain 
their college requirements and do 
not accept steady location engage- 
ments. Penalty for failure to do 
80, $100.00 and revocation of their 
transfer card. 

PAUL J. SCHWARZ, 
RAY PETERS, 
JACK ALLYN, 

Local 161. 

The report of the committee ig 
unfavorable. 

The committee report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 43. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, The employment op- 

portunities of our musicians in 
valuable fields of employment have 
been seriously impaired in the past 
thirty years and have now reached 
an all-time low, and 

WHEREAS, This situation has 
been thrust upon us through no 
fault or laxity of effort on the part 
of our organization, but due solely 
to modern scientific and mechanical 
invention, entirely beyond our 
power to control and regulate, but 
which, if permitted to have full 
sway, will surely engulf us in seri- 
ous difficulties, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
President and incoming Executive 
Board be instructed and urged to 
take under consideration the advis- 
ability of making a complete survey 
of conditions of employment and 
local sentiments pertaining to same, 
for the purpose of determining what 
might be done to better conditions 
of employment, not only for our 
musicians, but all those employed 
in allied entertainment crafts and 
professions. 

IT IS FURTHER SUGGESTED, 
That in order to add impetus to this 
effort that theatre owners and syn- 
dicates, hotel managers and syndi- 
cates, ballroom operators and night 
club operators, etc., be invited and 
urged to join this movement of ours 
in a united effort to attempt to re- 
store a better and more remunera- 
tive business and income for all con- 
cerned, 


HARRY MW. DUNSPAUGH, 
BUGENE PASCARELLA, 
STEPHEN NAPOLITANO, 
Local 86. 
STANLEY BALLARD, 
Local 73. 
The introducers are granted per- 
mission to withdraw the resolution, 


RESOLUTION No. 44, 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, Our application 

blanks as now in force do not take 
care of questions of importance to 
the Federation and Locals, and 

WHEREAS, More space shou. be 
allowed for certain questions, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, The blanks 
should be revised and a question 
should be added: Quote—“Are you 
@ member of the United States or 
Canadian Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard?” 

ALFRED J. ROSE, 

Local 367. 

B. L. WILSON, 

Local 199. 

EUGENE B. BROWNE, 

Local 541. 

The committee offers the follow- 
ing amendment: 

By having the question read, “Are 
you a member of any branch of the 
armed forces of the United States 
or Canada” instead of as contained 
in the resolution. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 45. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, It is frequently diffi- 

cult to obtain the address of dele- 
gates during Convention Week, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That all dele- 
gates be instructed at the time of 
registration to list the name of 
their hotel, and as soon as possible 
thereafter an alphabetical list shall 
be prepared showing the name and 
hotel address of each delegate, and 
be posted in the lobby or official 
headquarters of the Convention. 

C. A. HARTUNG, 
Local 188. 

The report of the committee is 
unfavorable 

The committee report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 46. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, Traveling musicians, 

on location in jurisdictions other 
than their home Locals, in many 
cases become delinquent in dues in 
their home Locals without the 
knowledge of the officers of the 
Local wherein they may be work- 
ing, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, Before any 
transfer is issued to a member, said 
member shall pay dues for six 
months in advance. 

ROBERT CHARLES, 
Local 658. 

The report of the committee is 
unfavorable 

The committee report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 47. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, The Locals collecting 
the 10 per cent tax from traveling 
orchestras have no way of knowing 
if they receive refund from all the 
traveling bands that played their 
jurisdiction during the period the 
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The Dodge Drum School 
Revised by George Lawrence Stone 
ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED DRUMMING 
Graded, progressive, systematic, leading 
the pupil step by step from the beginning. 
Postpaid, $2.00 

THE DODGE DRUM CHART—400 Standard 
Drum Measures—Showing rhythmic brecak- 
down and correct stickwork. A dictionary 
of orchestral drumbeats. Postpaid, 75c. 
GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 

61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 
REEDS 


Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 
VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 

. 
10 Different Strengths— 


From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 


* 
Ask Your Dealer 
H. Chiron Co., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
Pat. New York City 











MEMBERS 


Wear Your Official 
Union Lapel Button 





@ Beautifully Gold- Plated 


@ Blue Hard Enamel 
Background 
@ Screw-Back to Fit Lapel 
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PRICE, $1.50 


Federal Tax Already Included 
a 

Mail Postcard to Box 87, 

Brooklyn 14, New York 


BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 
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Your Instrument Like New by 
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SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 

All Work Guaranteed 
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refund check to respective Locals 
covers, and therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Na- 
tional Treasurer’s office be instruct- 
ed to send the Local’s a statement 
with the names of traveling bands 
that played their jurisdiction, along 
with the refund check to the Locals. 


SAL. RIZZO, 

WALTER RASZEJA, 

CHAS. BUFALINO, 
Local 43. 


The introducers are granted per- 
mission to withdraw the resolution. 





RESOLUTION No. 48. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, Tax refunds to band 
leaders are made in single copy and 
sent to secretaries, and, after the 
secretary gives the letter which 
contains the amount due to each 
sideman to the leader, to whom the 
check is made out, and, after giving 
the leader the letter, the secretary 
has no record of the amount due 
each sideman; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Na- 
tional Financial Secretary-Treas- 
urer prepare and send such letters 
in duplicate to the local secretaries, 
so that the local secretaries may 
keep a permanent record on file. 

D. MARK SLATTERY, 
PAUL J. KLIGER, 
Local 196. 
THURMAN FROCK, 
Local 90. 


The committee reports the reso- 
lution unfavorable. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 5. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, Tax on all theatre 

engagements have been abolished, 
and 

WHEREAS, Local members are 
employed to augment traveling 
units. 

THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the second para- 
graph of Article IX, Section 38, of 
page 62 of the Constitution be 
amended as follows: “All members 
other than those traveling with 
symphony or concert orchestras or 
filling engagements governed by 
Article 13-A who fill engagements in 
the jurisdiction of a local other than 
that to which they belong shall be 
subject to the payment of such tax, 
provided that the local also enforces 
same upon its own members. In 
such cases the home local of the 
members cannot impose a tax upon 
them.” 

G. J. FOX, 
Local 94, 


The committee recommends the 
following amendment: 

That the second paragraph of 
Article IX, Section 38, on page 62 
of the Constitution (should be By- 
Laws) be amended as follows: 

“All members other than those 
traveling with symphony or concert 
orchestras (except dance band con- 
certs) or filling engagements gov- 
erned by Article XIII-A who fill en- 
gagements in the jurisdiction of a 
local other than that to which they 
belong MAY be subject to the pay- 
ment of such tax, provided that 
local also enforces same upon its 
own members. In such cases the 
home locals of the members cannot 
impose a tax upon them.” 

































































Delegate Sorenson, Local 42, 
offers an amendment that the 10% 
tax apply on all traveling engage- 
ments. 

Discussed by Delegates Scott, 
Local 9; Singer, Local 655; Chair- 
man Gillette of the Law Committee, 
Foster, Local 687 (who calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Resolution 67 
accomplished the same purpose as 
the amendment to the report of the 
committee). 

At this time the action of the Con- 
vention in referring Resolution 67 
to Harry J. Steeper, Assistant to the 
President, is rescinded. 

Further discussion by Delegate 
Mason, Local 562; Secretary Clues- 
mann. 

Executive Officer Murdoch sug- 
gests postponing action until the 
return of President Petrillo. 

On motion made and passed 
action is postponed. 4 





Delegate Meurer, Local 566, re- 
quests the floor on a question of per- 
sonal privilege. He explains that 
due to misinformation imparted to 
him from a supposedly authorita- 
tive source he had informed the 
Convention previous to the nomina- 
tion of delegates to the A. F. of L. 
Convention that we were entitled to 
six delegates. He has since dis- 
covered that according to our mem- 
bership we are entitled to seven. 

It is decided that inasmuch as the 


' motion before nomination provided 


that the full quota of delegates be 
sent, this action is on motion re- 
affirmed, and seven delegates will 
be sent, five of whom were elected. 

On motion made and passed the 
report of the Election Committee is 
reconsidered and the report is to be 
corrected to indicate that five dele- 
gates were to be elected and to in- 
clude the name of Vincent Castra- 
novo among those elected. 

Discussed by Delegates Sullivan, 
Locai 440; Buono, Local 16; Cowar- 
din, Local 123; Secretary Clues- 
mann, and Honorary President 
Weber. 

On motion made and passed the 
report of the Election Committee as 
amended is adopted. 





Chairman Harris reports for the 

Committee on Finance. 
RESOLUTION No. 21. 
FINANCE 

WHEREAS, The 50th Annual 
Convention of the A. F. of M. 
adopted a _ resolution prohibiting 
any convention from raising or 
lowering the convention per diem 
which indicated a definite weakness, 
lack of faith or confidence in the 
intelligence of the members and 
officers to handle their own finan- 
cial problems from year to year, 
or convention to convention, and, 

WHEREAS, The introducers of 
the resolution must certainly have 
been men who were thinking only 
in the Federation manner, of, pro- 
tect the huge treasury, the delegates 
can handle their own expenses. 
They were probably men who were 
given ample expense money by their 
home Locals for convention ex- 
penses, and 

WHEREAS, It is believed by the 
writer of this resolution that the 
introducers of that resolution did 
not travel 6,000 miles to and from 
the Convention, having to take off 
at least-three weeks from work, not 
on vacation pay, therefore losing 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 

























approximately $200.00 to $300.00 in 
business income, nor have they col- 





to commend the Financial Treasl am 
urer for improvements shown dur. 
ing the past year and thank Broth. 








pay from the official proceedings, 
an 
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ALL-WEATHER STRING 


For 
VIOLIN 
VIOLA 


CELLO 
BASS 


PATENTED MULTIPLE 
STEEL CORE INSURES 


*Perfect Tonality 
* Maximum Flexibility 
* Guaranteed Durability 


STANDARD FOR KAY BASSES 


V. 0. Leuier Co. 


. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 
For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 


Are the “pearl of great price” to many brass 
men—NOW! Fitted with utmost precision, the 
result of 34 years’ constant effort to make a 
good product even better. Reasonably low 
and of weighty import—HONESTLY 
ADVERTISED! I believe them to be the most 
effective remedy known for correcting and 
building faulty embouchures. Made by the 
Old Master himself, who originated this sys- 
tem, developed it, and proved that “BUILT- 
TO-FIT” mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 
WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 


HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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} + WOODWIND MUSICIANS 
MEN or WOMEN 
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tory. $100 per week, plus extra ——— 
+ § No direct selling, no in 
dise to handle. Position consists ~ giving 4 
demonstrations on a ‘‘flageolet’’-type woodwind 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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lected from $400.00 to $800.00 
monthly in 10% collections at prac- 
tically no remuneration to them- 
selves for the collection service, for 
the writer sincerely loves- his work 


and the Federation members he con-" 


tacts daily, and 

WHEREAS, It is felt that the 
delegates of every convention do 
want to come to the convention to 
put in their small contribution of 
experience and service without 
working a domestic, economic ca- 
tastrophe in some cases, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That there be in- 
serted in Section 8 of Article VI 
after the words “under authority of 
Section 7” the following: “Plus an 
additional $10.00 per day for the 
1948 Convention only for extra ex- 
penses created by the current rise 
in living cost at this 1948 Conven- 


tion.” 
B. C. EKDALL, 
Local 581. 


The introducer is granted permis- 
sion to withdraw the resolution. 





RESOLUTION No. 63. 
FINANCE 


WHEREAS, The delegates to the 
Convention of the A. F. of M. are 
in attendance for the good and ad- 
vancement of their home Locals and 
the Federation, and 

WHEREAS, Some delegates con- 
sider the Convention a _ vacation 
with pay rather than a series of 
business sessions both educational 
and instructional for the benefit of 
the membership of their Locals and 
the Federation, and 

WHEREAS, The Convention is 
becoming a financial burden to the 
Federation, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the per 
diem be established at $20.00 per 


day. 
W. B. YOUNG, 
Local 94. 
The report of the committee is 
unfavorable. 
The committee report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 64. 
' FINANCE 


WHEREAS, The success of the 
Public Relations program is all- 
important to every Local of the Fed- 
eration, and 

WHEREAS, To assure this suc- 
cess the cooperation, understanding 
and active participation of every 
Local in necessary, and 

WHEREAS, Effective and lasting 
results can be obtained only 
through all Locals and their mem- 
bers fully understanding the prob- 
lems that confront the Federation 
today, as well as the means em- 
ployed to combat and solve these 
problems, and 

WHEREAS, other new responsi- 
bilities have fallen upon our mem- 
bers, such as members having to 
accept employer status with its 
attendant responsibility of collect- 
ing various taxes and keeping 
payroll records, and 

WHEREAS, These new activities 
on the one hand, and these new 
complexities on the other, make it 
increasingly imperative that all Lo- 
cals have delegates at the National 
Convention to gain first-hand knowl- 
edge, encouragement and inspira- 


SER Ne ce en ae 


WHEREAS, Many Locals cannot 
send delegates because of the ex- 
pense involved, and also the per 
diem pay of delegates is not suffi- 
cieni to cover expenses due to the 
increased cost of meals, transporta- 
tion and incidentals; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That plans 
for future Conventions include the 
following propositions: 

(1) That the Location Commit- 
tee and the National Executive 
Board select convention sites that 
are more centralized, and 

(2) That in addition to the estab- 
lished per diem, a mileage allow- 
ance be paid by the Federation to 
delegates from all Locals when and 
where such Locals cannot pay the 
traveling expenses of their dele- 
gates. 

MARTIN LIPKE, 
Local 610. 
VICTOR I. CARPENTER, 
Local 270. 

The report of the committee is 
unfavorable. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 65. 
FINANCE 

WHEREAS, There has been no 
change in the amount of the per 
capita tax levied against members 
for many years, and 

WHEREAS, There has been no 
increase in the subscription to the 
Official Journal for many years, and 

WHEREAS, The cost of operation 
of the Federation has increased con- 
siderably, and 

WHEREAS, The revenue of the 
Federation is beginning to show 
signs of a decrease; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That Section 
1 of Article III be revised as fol- 
lows: The charter fee of Locals 
shall be $25, and in addition thereto 
a@ payment per member of a six 
months’ per capita tax, 50c, and 
subscription to the Official Journal, 
25c, which payments shall place 
that Local in good standing to the 
end of the current term only. 

That Section 6 be amended to 
read: 50c instead of 47%4c- 

That Section 7 be amended to 
read 25c instead of 15c. 

H. G. TURNER, 
Local 390. 

The report of the committee is 
unfavorable. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





The Finance Committee submits 
its written report. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the 
American Federation-of Musi- 
cians: 


After completing our assignment 
of resolutions, your Finance Com- 
mittee examined the reports of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Auditor, 
with ‘Brothers Herman Liehr and 
John Millington present, who gave 
us the benefit of their knowledge of 
the financial condition of the Feder- 
ation, and we can assure you that 
the Federation is in a good financial 
condition. However, with the addi- 
tion of the public relations program, 
research department, raise in per 
capita to the American Federation 
of Labor and cost of attorneys we 
may have to adjust our financial 
affairs In the near future. We want 


ers Liehr and Millington for their 


cooperation. 
WM. J. HARRIS, 
Chairman, 


RAY MANN, 

BESS BARROW, 
WEYMOUTH B. YOUNG, 
D. MARK SLATTERY, 
ERWIN J. SARTELL, 
SAM SIMMONS, 
HENRY W. BAYLISS, 
GEORGE H. REESE, 
JOHN H. GOLL, 

DON WATTS, 
HERMAN STEINICHEN, 
JOSEPH MANCINI, 
HAROLD L. BLACK, 
GEORGE WILKINS, 

J. LEIGH KENNEDY, 
ARTHUR BOWEN, 
MATT CALLEN, 
PERCY SNOW, 

H. C. ZELLERS, 
GEORGE SILVER, 
TERRY FERRELL, 
ALEXANDER FORBES. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 

Honorary President Weber rises 
to a question of personal privilege 
and addresses the Convention on 
the subject of the finances of the 
organization 





Case 911, 1945-46: Appeal by mem- 
ber Philip L. Snyder from the deci- 
sion of the International Executive 
Board in sustaining the action of 
Local 6, San Francisco, Calif., in 
finding him guilty of offering to 
render services at El Cortez Hotel 
for less than the union scale. The 
local imposed a fine of $1,000.00, 
which was reduced to $500.00 by the 
International Executive Board. 

Secretary Cluesmann reads a 
synopsis of the case. 

Delegates Burns and Haywood de- 
fend the action of the Local. 

A letter is read from member 
Snyder in support of his appeal. 

On motion made and passed the 
appeal is denied. 





Case 1163, 1946-47: The appeal of 
member James Collis of Local 802. 
New York, N. Y., from an action of 
that Local in imposing a fine of 
$500.00 upon him, payment being 
held in abeyance, for violation of 
Article IV, Section 1, Paragraphs 
(1) and (jj) of the By-Laws of that 
Local, is considered by the Conven- 
tion. 

A synopsis of the case prepared 
by Secretary Cluesmann is read by 
Executive Officer Kenin. 

Member Collis appears and pre 
sents his appeal to the Convention. 

Delegates McCann and Sterne and 
Trial Board Chairman Jaffe of 
Local 802 defend the action of the 
Local. 

Executive Officer Murdoch calls 
attention to the fact that both sides 
have presented matter which was 
not contained in the evidence sub- 
mitted to the International Execu- 
tive Board and suggests that the 
entire case be referred back to the 
Board. 

On motion made and passed the 
entire matter is referred back to the 
International Executive Board. 





Case 1162, 1946-47: Appeal of 
member David Freed of Local 802, 
New York, N. Y., from an action of 
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yt NAME BANDS USE 





ONLY 


$G-18 


Easy to Fold 






Easy to Carry 
Easy to Set Up 


Tex Benecke, Duke Ellington, Hal McIntyre, 
Desi Arnaz and Ray Anthony, along with 
many other famous bands, use these beautiful 
red and white stands both on location and 
one-nighters. Give YOUR band top profes- 
sional appearance with Style-A-Folds. See 
your dealer or order direct on moncy-back 
guarantee. Write for illustrated catalog in 
color, showing complete line of America’s 
finest orchestra equipment. 


Humes & Berg Mfg. Co.., Inc. 
525 W. 76th St., Bldg. 5, Chicago, Ill. 














HERE’S GOOD NEWS! 


For All Musicians, Up and Coming 
Arrangers and Composers. 

Begin today to do in weeks what would 

generally take you years to accemplish. Learn 

to harmonize’at sight in 90 days by sending 
today for the most complete, easiest, and 
modern method ever published, “‘The Symbol 

System,” which involves 3 engraved volumes. 

There is no guesswork, no “‘ifs,” no groping 

in the dark tor the illusive lost chord. Here’s 

a partial list of high-lights: 

@ 61 ways to harmonize any melody note. 

@ 38 different kinds of chords. Average 
musician employs 10. 

@ 226 standard chord connections which may 
be altered to produce thousands of chord 
routines. 

@ Explanation of the HARMONIC LINE. 

@ Treatment of all foreign tones which seem 
to confuse the beginner. 

@ Scoring for 4 and 5 parts for any instru- 
mentation, and many others, etc. 

It’s Modern—Speedy—Guaranteed Complete 

Be Harmony-wise and SEND TODAY! 

$3.00 POSTPAID. NO C. O. D.’s ACCEPTED. 


JOSE SILVA STUDIOS 


P, O. Box 695, West Los Angeles Station 
Los Angeles (25), Calit. 

















IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 


Pianists—Send for free booklet 
showing how you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 
playing thru mental muscular co- 
Quick results. Practice effort mini- 
teachers and 





ordination, 
mized. Used by famous pianists, 


students. No obligation. 
Broadwell Studios Schools, Dept. 18-H, Covina, Cal. 








ALAN VD. PRICHARD 
MUSIC COPYIST 


357 Weston Avenue 
Aurora, Illinois 








NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others. 
MAYO’S Muting Device—easily attached or de- 
tached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
ck guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 
Dept. 002, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


1948 
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that Local in imposing a fine of 
$500.00 upon him, payment being 
held in abeyance, for violation of 
Article IV, Section 1, Paragraphs 
(1) and (jj) of the By-Laws of that 
Local, is considered by the Conven- 
tion. Member Freed does not ap- 
pear personally, and inasmuch as 
the same facts are contained in this 
case as are present in Case 1163, 
1946-47 (the appeal of member 
Collis) the Convention decides that 
the same action be taken as was 
taken in Case 1163, 1946-47. 





President Petrillo in the chair. 





The Committee on Measures and 
Benefits continues its report on 
Resolutions 5 and 67. 

RESOLUTION No. 5 

MEASURES AND BENEFITS 

WHEREAS, Tax on all theatre 
engagements have been abolished, 
and 

WHEREAS, Local members are 
employed to augment traveling 
units. 

THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the second para- 
graph of Article IX, Section 38, of 
page 62 of the Constitution be 
amended as follows: “All members 
other than those traveling with 
symphony or concert orchestras or 
filling engagements governed by 
Article 13-A who fill engagements in 
the jurisdiction of a local other than 
that to which they belong shall be 
subject to the payment of such tax, 
provided that the local also enforces 
same upon its own members. In 
such cases the home local of the 
members cannot impose a tax upon 
them. 

G. J. FOX, 
Local 94. 





RESOLUTION No. 67. 
LAW 

WHEREAS, Musical engagements 
are constantly changing in charac- 
ter, and 

WHEREAS, To cope with this 
condition a need exists for a more 
definite and exact basis upon which 
the 10% surcharge should apply, 
and 

WHEREAS, The clarification of 
this subject matter would create 
universal application of the sur- 
charge, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That all 
traveling and out of jurisdiction 
engagements shall be covered by 
the 10% surcharge, except engage- 
ments of symphony orchestras, 
opera, brass bands, and circus or 
carnival engagements wherein 
dancing is not available to the 
public. 

MILTON R. FOSTER, 
Local 687. 


President Petrillo makes an ex- 
planation to the Convention and 
suggests that the Convention adopt 
Resolution No. 5 and refer the sub- 
ject matter of Resolution No. 67 to 
the International Executive Board 
for future consideration. 

On motion made and passed Reso- 
lution No. 5 is adopted, and Reso- 
lution No. 67 is referred to the In- 
ternational Executive Board. 





Delegate Foster, Local 687, makes 
an explanation as to the intent of 
his resolution. 





Announcements. 


Delegate J. W. Gillette offers the 
following resolutions: 


RESOLUTION A. 

That the International Executive 
Board be, and is hereby authorized 
and fully empowered to act upon, 
dispose of and settle any and all 
matters or things before this Con- 
vention, which for any reason are 
not acted upon, disposed of or 
settled at the time the Convention 
finally adjourns. 

The resolution is adopted. 





RESOLUTION B. 

That the International Executive 
Board be, and is hereby authorized 
and fully empowered to review all 
laws, amendments and changes to 
laws passed by this Convention, and 
to correlate and correct any errors 
or inconsistencies that may be in 
the same. 

The resolution is adopted. 





RESOLUTION C. 

That each and every controversy 
or thing now existent or which may 
arise in the future touching or con- 
cerning the interests and affairs of 
the Federation, and all matters and 
things pertaining thereto, be, and 
the same are hereby referred to the 
International Executive Board, with 
full power and authority to act as 
may in the discretion of the said 
Board be decided. 

The Convention adopis the reso- 
lution. 





RESOLUTION D. 

That the International Executive 
Board be, and is hereby authorized 
to meet, confer and agree with the 
National Association of Theatrical 
Managers and other employers as to 
the conditions and wages to govern 
members of this Federation for the 
ensuing year, with full power and 
authority to modify or change exist- 
ing rules or laws as may, in the dis- 
cretion of said Board, be considered 
for the best interests of this Feder- 
ation and its members. 

The resolution is adopted. 


RESOLUTION E. 

That the International Executive 
Board be, and is hereby given full 
power and authority to promulgate, 
revise, change and/or readjust all 
prices for traveling musicians and 
all other prices in such manner and 
to such extent as in the opinion of 
the Board may be for the best inter- 
ests of the Federation and the mem- 
bers thereof. 


The resolution is adopted. 





INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers-elect were 
installed by Delegate Dunspaugh. 

President, James C. Petrillo. 

Vice-President, Charles L. Bagley. 

Secretary, Leo Cluesmann. 

Financial Secretary - Treasurer, 
Thomas F. Gamble. 

Members of the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee from the United 
States: Geo. V. Clancy, Oscar F. 
Hild, John W. Parks, Herman D. 
Kenin. 

Member of the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee from Canada: 
Walter M. Murdoch. 





President Petrillo declares the 
Convention adjourned sine die at 
6:45 P. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
OR AT STUDIO 


EVERY musician should be 
able to e 
A few of the Sdetiads OF obi 


who studied with Otto Cesana: 
Arranger— 
Van Alexander 
leonard Love.. 
Herb Quigley.. 
Alvino Rey. 
Turk Van Loke 
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Voicing the MODERN DANCE 
ORCHESTRA (150 Examples) 
Course in Modern Harmony 
(Complete) 
Course in Modern Dance Arranging g 
(Complete) 2.00 
Course in Modern Counterpoint 
(Complete) 3.00 


OTTO CESANA 
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Sound-Equipped 
MOTOR COACH 


FOR SALE 


Bands! Road shows! Entertainment 
groups! Speakers! Completely re- 
built White Motor Coach ready for 
your long or short trips. Beautifully 
outfitted, roomy for comfort and 
plenty of instrument and luggage 
space. Special appearance platform 
at rear. New and complete public 
address system with generator and 
built-in speakers. Body rebuilding 
alone cost $6,000 ; sound system cost 
$4,000. Our client will sell at real 
bargain price; also will consider 
lease proposition. 


CALL, WIRE, or WRITE 
Tracey - Locke Co., Ine. 
1307 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 











WILLIAM S. HAYNES 
PICCOLO -C 
LIKE NEW; PRE-WAR; SUBJECT TO 
INSPECTION; TO SETTLE ESTATE. 
BOX 549, CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO 











JACOBS’ INDIVIDUAL 
STRAIGHT-RIM MOUTHPIECES 
For Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone and Bari- 
tone—-Each “Hand-Tooled” and Tested. 
Comfort and improvement come imme- 
diately with a change to the RIGHT 
mouthpiece. Write for now to 
MARION L. JACOBS 
$29 Ouray Ave., Grand Junction, Colo, 











SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 


Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. x 
Tel. CI 6-0430 




















The LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 
For Clarinet. The NU-MODEL, made from 
rubber; far better tone; easier free blowing; 
accurate facings; will improve your playing. 
Refacing. Hand-finished reeds. Descriptive 
list free. WM. LEWERENZ, 3016 Texas 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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REED TOOLS 
SUPPLIES 


Oboe and English Horn 
Cane gouged. 
Oboe and English Horn 
gouged and 
folded, 
Bassoon Cane gouged. 
Oboe and English Horn 
Tubes. 






Goldbeaters Skin. 

Nylon Thread, 1-ounce 
spools. 

Oboe and Bassoon Reed 
Plaques. 

Plastic Cutting Block. 

Reed Knife. 

Oboe and Bassoon Reed 
Mandrels. 

Bassoon Reed Reamer. 

Set, of 4 Oboe Tools in 


ase. 
Set of 5 Bassoon Tools 
in Case. 





Write For Prices. 


RUCKLE REED C0. 


sc ometait Park, Warsaw, Ind. 














FROM THE WARM-UP 
TO THE CONCERTO 


FOR TRUMPET ‘°° 


PRICE 





Y 
CHARLES 
MARGULIS* 

108 PAGES 
SIZE 9” x 12” 
His only book! Contains original 
mouthpiece and trumpet warm- 
ups, lip-building and flexibility 
exercises, and Charlie's own 
“CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET"... 
oll with avthor’s commentary, 

*Outstanding network artist whose 


performances have placed him among 
America’s ali-time trumpet greats. 


Ask your dealer or order direct. 


Distributed by 
ERNEST DEFFNER 
46 ® New York 
30 Chasers 2»; (our *]-°° 
50 Intros., Piano, Guitar or Accordion.............$2.00 
85 Rift, Sock Choruses, Any Instrument.........$2. 
200 Hot Licks, Any | 
Ad-Lib at Sight, Complete Method....................$3.00 
Arrange: at Sight, Complete Method................. $3-00 
50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 instruments $2 00 
“Walking” String Bass Method........................... $2.00 
20% Dis. on 3 Items, Add 30c C.0.D. Samples. 
WIN NEHER, 3507 EARL ST., LAURELDALE, PA, 
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LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 
Complete Course by 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 

ees sueeeane, : — id tools, lec- 
i os Ry ing and text book. 

For full details write 

KARL BARTENBACH 
2002 East Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 








DANCE BAND LEADERS 


FINE ARRANGEMENTS of STANDARD 

TUNES are the BEST INVESTMENT 

can make for your band. FREE List 

of AVAILABLE MATERIAL for 2 

Saxes, Piano, Drums, and optional 
LARRY LIVINGSTON 

1116 Owana St, Royal Oak, Michigan 














MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
June 3-12, 1948, Inclusive 


Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 3, 1948. 
The meeting is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P M. 
Present: Bagley, Cluesmann, Gam- 
ble, Parks, Hild, Kenin, Clancy, 
Murdoch, Weber, Weaver, Kerngood. 





A letter is read from Local 400, 
Hartford, Conn., calling attention to 
the difficulties involving their mem- 
ber, Stanley G. Sterbenz. The mat- 
ter is discussed. Inasmuch as 
sentence was suspended by the civil 
authorities and the Local requested 
leniency, it is decided to overlook. 
the offense at this time. 





Harry Crook of the Armored Car’ 
Service appears and explains that 
due to the banks being closed in 
New Jersey on Saturdays, it would 
entail additional expense in the 
matter of disbursing the money to 
the delegates at the close of the 
Convention. On motion made and 
passed it is decided that the Arm- 
ored Car Service be paid $375.00 for 
insuring and disbursing the money. 





Case No. 481, 1947-48 Docket: 
Appeal of member David Freed of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y., from an 
action of that Local in rejecting his 
resolution regarding the establish- 
ment of an Employment Quota Sys- 
tem, is considered. On motion made 
and passed it is decided to deny the 
appeal. However, the appellants 
have a right to present another 
petition to another meeting within 
12 months, 





Case No. 594, 1947-48 Docket: 


- Claim of Foch P. Allen of the Allen 


Artists Bureau, Bookers’ License 
No. 3711, for $5,400.00 alleged com- 
missions due from November, 1946, 


and request for an accounting from 


member Sister Rosetta Tharpe of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y., and 
member Tharpe’s request to have 
Allen’s booking license revoked, is 
considered. Foch Allen appears. 
The case having been decided 
against him, he requests a reopen- 
ing. His attorney, Patrick Flanagan, 
presents argument in his favor and 
Allen also makes an explanation. 
On motion made and passed it is 
decided to reopen the case and to 
restore the license pending the re- 
opening. 


Member Sammy Kaye appears 
and discusses with the Board cer- 
tain matters concerning the Fed- 
eration. 








Miltoii Diamond, Counsel of the 
Federation, and the Board engage 
in a prolonged discussion of the 
affairs of the Federation. 





The session adjourns at 7:00 P. M. 








Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 4, 1948. 
The Board reconvenes at 1:00 
P. M. 
All present. 





An explanation is made of a suit 
for an injunction against the Fed- 


ration in New Jersey in connection 
with the recording ban. This suit 
was voluntarily withdrawn by the 
petitioner. 





Counsel Diamond explains the 
proposed new form of contract in 
order to conform with the recent 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. A letter addressed to 
President Petrillo and the Board 
from Maury Paul of Local 47, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on the same subject 
is read and discussed. There is a 
further discussion on the form of 
contract and the matter is laid over. 





Walter Mattison of Birmingham, 
Ala., appears in reference to a de- 
posit in the amount of $875.00 which 
he had paid to Ed. Fishman for the 
services of Saunders King, together 
with a show. The date was never 
played and the deposit was not re- 
turned. He explains that he had 
accepted a note for $600.00 in full 
settlement; however, payment on 
the note is in default. The entire 
show was booked on an AGVA con- 
tract.. The matter is laid over. 





The proposed new form of con- 
tract is again discussed. On motion 
made and passed the contract as 
submitted is accepted. 





The session adjourns at 5:00 P. M. 








Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 9, 1948. 
The Board reconvenes at 8:30 
P. M. 
All present. 





Delegates Reed of Local 76 and 
Wells of Local 493, both of Seattle, 
Wash., appear in reference to a dis- 
pute between the two Locals as to 
which is entitled to the payment of 
a certain sum of money from the 
Orpheum Theatre, with which Local 
76 has an agreement., After a dis- 
cussion the matter is laid over. 





Delegates McCann, Iucci and 
Sterne of Local 802, New York, 
N. Y., appear. Members Benny Mor- 
ton and Otis Johnson of Local 802 
also appear in connection with Case 
No. 770, 1947-48 Docket: Appeal of 
Irene M. Selznick Company from a 
decision of Local 802, New York, 
N. Y., in classifying “A Street Car 
Named Desire” as a drama with 
music. The Local has ruled that 
the performance requires a certain 
number of musicians. Members 
Morton and Johnson are excused. 
The delegates explain the origin of 
the fixing of a price for a drama 
with music, stating that it was 
done at the request of the theatrical 
interests. 

Case No. 827, 1947-48 Docket: 
Appeal of Miss Katharine Cornell 








BASSOONS 


NOW AVAILABLE a few MOENNIG 
Professional Models. Complete, $575. 
Professional discount. 

BAXTER - NORTHUP CO. 
837 South Olive, Los Angeles, Caiif. 
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from a ruling of Local 802, New 


York, N. Y., in classifying “Antony 
and Cleopatra” as a drama 
music, and upon request of tha 
Local that three members be rein. 
bursed for $25.00 each covering 
transportation, is also ° discusseq 
In this case the controversy is ove 
the price of the engagement. 

Both matters are laid over fo 
further consideration. 





Case No. 406, 1947-48 Docket: 
Reopening of Case No. 706, 1946-47 
Docket: Claim of member Arthy 
Perlman against the Crawford 
House Theatrical Lounge, Boston, 
Mass., and Ford Theatrical Agency, 
Boston, Mass., for $450.00 alleged 
salary due, is considered. Delegate 
Scott of Local 9 of Boston, Mass, 
appears and explains his reason for 
asking for a reconsideration on be 
half of the Ford Theatrical Agency, 
The matter is laid over. 





Case No. 617, 1947-48 Docket: 
Claim of member Don Strickland 
against Al Martin and the Indian 
Crossing Casino, Waupaca, Wis, 
for $200.00 alleged to be due him, is 
considered. Delegate Enz of Local 
629, Waupaca, Wis., appears and re 
quests a reopening of the case on 
behalf of the defendant. The matter 
is laid over. 





Case No. 1326, 1946-47 Docket: 
Claim of member Mae M. Geller 
against the Red Top Bar, Seaside 
Park, N. J., William Stock, em 
ployer, and Eastern Entertainment 
Agency, Asbury Park, N. J., Bookers’ 
License No. 4049, for $414.02 alleged 
salary due, is considered. The claim 
had been allowed against the Red 
Top Bar and Stock only for the full 
amount. The Secretary reports an 
offer of a compromise settlement on 
the part of Stock. On motion made 
and passed the Board reaffirms its 
original decision. 





The Board now considers the mat- 
ter of the controversy between 
Locals 76 and 493 of Seattle, Wash. 
After a discussion the matter is laid 
over until later in the meeting. 





Other matters of importance to 
the Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 10:30 








Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 11, 1948. 


The Board reconvenes at 8:30 
P. M. Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair. 

All present, except President 
Petrillo, who is excused. 





Delegate Bufalino of Local 4 
Buffalo, N. Y., appears in referencé 
to a tax refund for an engagemelt 
at Crystal Beach, Ont., Canadé, 
which was paid to Local 4%, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. Delegate 
Williams of Local 298, Niagafé 
Falis, Ont., Canada, is also present 
Brother Bufalino explains that it 
was his understanding that the ta 
money was required to be deposited 
in Canada due to Crystal Beach be 
ing in that country. After a disci 
sion the matter is laid over. 





Delegates Rollins, Williams até 
Johnson of Local 543, Baltimor 
Md., appear for the purpose of s@ 
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ting advice regarding making a new 
contract with a theatre in their 
jurisdiction. They feel that the 
Taft-Hartley law may interfere with 
their former form of contract. The 
delegates retire. After a discussion 
the Secretary is instructed to advise 
the delegates to communicate with 
Henry Kaiser of Van Arkel and 
Kaiser, counsel, regarding the 
"matter. 





Delegate Millington of Local 372, 
Lawrence, Mass., who is employed 
in the National Treasurer’s office, 
appears and explains the tax condi- 
tions at Crystal Beach, Ont , Canada. 
It develops that the orchestra in 
question had played there for two 
seasons without payment oi any 
tax. On motion made and passed 
the request of Local 43, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for the payment of the tax 
refund is denied It is alse decided 
that the Local be instructed te file 
charges against Ferguson for failure 
to pay tax and file contract 





Delegate Cole of Loca! 137, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, appears and explains 
the difficulty of the Local in con- 
nection with a fair in that jurisdic- 
tion. He is instructed as to the 
proper procedure in connection with 
the situation. 





Delegates Hartmann and Win- 
stein of Local 174 and Cates, Davis 
and Houston of Local 496, both of 
New Orleans, La., appear. The 
delegates of Local 496 complain of 
the actions of Local 174. Inasmuch 
as Local 496 wishes to prefer 
charges against Local 174, the dele- 
gates are instructed to make the 
charges in writing in the usual man- 
ner and forward same to the Na- 
tional Secretary. 

Delegate Henry of Local 377, 
Asheville, N. C., appears in refer- 
ence to a situation at Grove Park 
Inn in that jurisdiction. He is ad- 
vised to make application to the 
International Executive Board in 
the regular manner. 





Delegates te Groen, Pendleton 
and Green of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif.. appear and request that ex- 
penses incurred by its local radio 
committee in coming to New York 
for the radio negotiations be paid 
by the Federation. They present 
the bills covering the various meet- 
ings. The matter is laid over to the 
next meeting of the Board. 





Delegate te Groen of Local 47, Los 
Angeles, Calif., reports to the Board 
that Ed. Fishman, a licensed booker 
of the Federation, still owes $203.00 
on a claim. 


Delegate Watts of Local 619, Wil- 
mington, N. C., appears and informs 
the Board that Ed. Fishman owes a 
Mr. Whitty $481.97. 


Delegates Joseph and Mrs. Joseph 
of Local 809, Middletown, N. Y., ap- 
Dear in reference to a claim which 
was allowed against Max Leshnick. 
They state that Leshnick is willing 
to pay his portion, but claims that 
other persons are also involved. 
The Secretary is instructed to look 
into the matter. 


Delegate Rucker of Local 623, 
mver, Colo., appears and reports 
that Ed. Fishman had received a 
$1,500.00 deposit from a James Crad- 
dock for which no services had been 


_ Performed. ; 
Avcusr, 1948 


The Board discusses the matter 
of the claims which were presented 
against Ed. Fishman by various 
persons appearing before the Board. 
It is decided that inasmuch as Fish- 
man did not appear that the claims 
be processed in writing. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 11:45 
P.M 





Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 12, 1948. 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M_ President Petrillo in the 


chair. 
All present. 





Delegate Ringius of Local 30, St. 
Paul, Minn., appears in reference to 
the claim of Local 30 against the 
Orpheum Theatre of St. Paul, Minn., 
for money alleged to be due in con- 
nection with the Alec Templeton 
show. This was Case No. 539, 
1947-48 Docket. He requests a re- 
opening. The matter is postponed 
for the purpose of enabling the 
Board members to have more infor- 
mation. 





Delegates Rudd and Mrs. Rudd of 
Local 382, Fargo, N. Dak., appear 
regarding Resolution No. 52. They 
explain their reasons for introduc- 
ing the resolution. It is explained 
to the delegates that inasmuch as 
the resolution had failed of adoption 
at the Convention the Board could 
not grant the permission provided 
for in the resolution. 





Case No. 827, 1947-48 Docket: 
Appeal of Miss Katharine Cornell 
is again considered. After a discus- 
sion it is on motion made and 
passed decided to deny the appeal. 


Case No. 770, 1947-48 Docket: 
Appeal of Irene M. Selznick Com- 
pany is again considered. After a 
discussion it is on motion made and 
passed decided to sustain the appeal. 


Delegates Benkert, Katz and J. J. 
Petrillo of Local 10, Chicago, IIl., 
appear and request that the Board 
give consideration to the matter of 
having the Federation pay the legal 
expenses incurred by Local 10 in 
connection with the case of the 
United States vs. James C. Petrillo, 
inasmuch as the Federation and all 
of its local unions were vitally in- 
terested and would all have bene- 
fitted by a favorable decision. The 
matter is laid over to the next meet- 
ing of the Board. 











The Schwarz Brothers, members 
of Local 802, New York, N. Y., ap- 
pear together with member Jack 
Ferowitz of Local 802 in reference 
to unfair practices by caterers in 
the jurisdiction of Local 802. They 
are advised as to the proper pro- 
cedure. 


Studio Representative Gillette ap- 
pears in reference to the problems 
of his office. On motion made and 
passed it is decided that two as- 
sistants are sufficient and that their 
salaries be fixed at $100.90 per week 
each, that a tax assistant be en- 
gaged at a salary of $50.00 per week, 
and that the salary of the secretary 
to the Studio Representative be 
raised $10.00 per week. 





Studio Representative Gillette 
speaks of the possibility of a Fed- 
eration price for a 16 mm. film for 
industrial and educational purposes. 
This would entail the renting of 
sound track. The matter is dis- 
cussed by the Board. It is decided 
to refer the subject to Counsel. 





A bill for $1,517.50 is submitted 
from Lichtenstein and Engel, Attor- 
neys, for legal service in connection 
with a suit for an injunction against 
the Féderation in the New Jersey 
Chancery Court. The report is re- 
ceived that after our attorneys had 
made all preparations for a trial the 
suit was discontinued by the com- 
plainants. On motion made and 
passed the bill is ordered paid. 





Pursuant to the motion passed by 
the Convention on June 9th which 
provided that the Federation render 
financial assistance to the flood sut- 
ferers of the Northwest and that the 
International Executive Board use 
its discretion in carrying out the 
intent of the Convention, it is on 
motion made and passed decided to 
contribute $12,500.00 to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Disaster Relief— 
$2,500.00 of which is to be turned 
over to the Canadian Red Cross 
Disaster Relief, and $10,000.00 to be 
retained by the American Red Cross 
Disaster Relief. 





The Board now discusses the mat- 
ter of expenses and salaries of the 
Traveling Representatives of the 
A. F. of M. On motion made and 
passed it is decided to allow the 
Traveling Representatives 8c_ per 
mile for the use of their cars. On 
motion made and passed it is de- 
cided to raise their salaries to 
$125.00 per week to take effect on 
June 28, 1948. 





The Orpheum Theatre situation 
in Seattle, Wash., in which Locals 
76 and 493 are interested is laid 
over until the next meeting of the 
Board. 


Case No. 406, 1947-48 Docket, 
is again considered. On motion 
made and passed it is decided to 
allow the claim on behalf of mem- 
ber Perlman only. The claim is 
allowed in the amount of $225.00, 
providing this is not less than scale 
for Perlman’s services. 








Other matters of the Federation 
are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 6:30 P. M. 


The Board reconvenes at 8:00 
P. M. 


The Treasurer reports that he had 
received a letter from one Mr. Mc- 
Donald in reference to exchanging 
certain Canadian securities. The 
matter is discussed by the Board. 
It is decided that the Treasurer 
explore the situation further. 





The Secretary reports that he had 
been solicited by a representative 
of the Treasury Department to have 
the Federation purchase bonds of 
the new issue in New Jersey. It is 
agreed that if the Federation has 
not already purchased its full quota 
that $50,000.00 worth of bonds be 
purchased in New Jersey. 





Case No. 617, 1947-48 Docket: 
Strickland vs. Martin, is again con- 
sidered. On motion made and passed 


the previous decision of the Board — 
is reaffirmed. 


The bill of S. Stephenson Smith 
for $87.02 covering his meeting with - 
the Educational Committee in Chi- 
cago in April is presented. On mo 
tion made and passed payment is 
ratified. 


The foliowing bills are presented: 
Assistants to Studio Representative, 
for expenses: 





Alberti $ 171.40 

le act ae Ae ae eae | 99.06 

Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery, auditors..... 2,263.38 


Canadian Representative Murdoch: 
February and March, 1948..$326.17 
April, 1948 ooo: 285.60 

Poletti, Diamond, Freidin, Mackay, 

Attorneys: 

For expenses in connec- 
tion with the Wash- 
ington hearing .............. $8,494.25 
Hal Leyshon & Associates, Inc.: 
For expenses in connec- 
tion with the Wash- 
ington concert ........... $1,135.75 
On motion made and passed pay- 
ment of these bills is ratified. 


The Secretary reports that in 
conformity with the suggestion of 
the Educational Committee he had 
consulted with the International 
Business Machines Corporation re- 
garding the installation of that sys- 
tem for our mailing list and that it 
appears that such installation would 
be a considerable improvement over 
the present method. The cost would 
be approximately $700.00 per month, 
which would be a continuing cost 
as the machines can only be rented. 
Various advantages in connection 
with the installation are mentioned. 
The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
ceed with the contract. It is also 
explained that inasmuch as the ma- 
chines are not in stock and must be 
manufactured, delivery may not be 
made for almost a year. 








A letter is received from member 
Kinsley regarding the condition of 
J. Warren Alexander of Local 427, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. The matter is 
laid over for consideration at the 
next meeting of the Board. 


A réport is made of a complaint 
made by the Lew Startt Orchestra 
against the Federation with the Na-. 
tional Labor Relations Board for 
unfair labor practices. The Startt 
Orchestra is on the National Unfair 
List of the Federation. After hear- . 
ing the matter the Labor Board de- 
cided not to take jurisdiction. 


A letter is read from D. 0. Hughes 
of Local 599, Greenville, Ohio, in 
reference to Case No. 371, 1947-48 
Docket, in which he claims that he 
was the victim of circumstances. 
The Board decides to take no action. 


A report is submitted on the 
Washington concert, the cost of 
which is $11,601.08. There is some 
discussion regarding the fund from 
which the payment should be made. 
On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the entire cost should 
be paid from the General Fund of . 
the Federation. 


Matters of interest to the Federa- 
tion are discussed. It is decided to 
postpone action until the next meet- 
ing on the resolutions referred to 
the Board by the Convention. — 


me meeting adjourns at 10:15 — i 
. M. ‘ 
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showing made. 


“Musicland” is the name of a 
bright, breezy periodical which 
comes to us as the official organ of 
Local 76 of Seattle, Washington. It 
is a four-page, sixteen-column pub- 
lication. It speaks in behalf of the 
following official personnel: Presi- 
dent, Harry L. Reed; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joe Pine; Secretary, Ed. J. 
Carey, Sr.; Treasurer, William H. 
Davenport; Business Agent, J. J. 
Smith; Executive Committee, 
Charles Decker, Harry A. Pelletier, 
Rod McCreary, Floyd D. Smullin, 
‘John R. Souders, Otto Leonhardt, 
Jr., Niles Larsen, and Robert V. 
Hainsworth; Sergeant-at-Arms, Al- 
dred Arnold. The issue at hand 
notes eight new members and eleven 
transfers deposited. Greetings to 
Local 76—and hats off to Mt. Rai- 
nier, to our thinking, one of the 
most impressive spectacles on the 
North American continent. 
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The City of Brotherly Love is a 
good arena in which to put up a 
red-hot political fight. 


We missed Louis Motto at the re- 
cent Asbury Park convention. He 
was usually identified with the 
Houston — Local 65 — delegation. 
Perhaps he was detained by an un- 
usually large grape-fruit crop. We 
hope for the best for this genial 








“August”—we are wont to think 
of the term as a dry, hot period of 
the year. However, the word is pro- 
lific in varieties of meaning. The 
mame is derived from Augustus— 
the first Roman emperor. In diver- 
sity of signification we have majes- 
tic, grand, imposing; of high birth 
or rank; venerable, eminent, grand, 
kingly; the eighth month of the 
year. It also represents the period 
in which the Iowa farmer removes 
his straw hat around the hour of 
noontide rest, mops his perspiring 
brow, and with eager, anxious eye 
looks out across his vast field of 
corn, upon the leaves gently sway- 
ing beneath the gentle caress of 
the summer wind, and hopes that in 
the impressive spectacle he can en- 
vision an increased bank account 
when the harvest is ended and the 
’ year rolls on to its close. He also 
feels a sense of happiness that he 
is also doing something worthwhile 
toward feeding a hungry world. 


It is a rare sensation, 
As sure as you are born, 

To watch the closing summer 
Mature a field of corn. 


What a national convention we 
might have if every Local sent its 
entire membership as a delegation! 





We nominate Harry J. Steeper as 
the prize story-teller of the Feder- 
ation. The vote is unanimous. Con- 
gratulations! 


Reproduction of those old “Sep- 
tember Morn” pictures will soon be 
in order. 


Within two hours after announce- 
ment of his plans to retire, Byron 
G. Briggs of Local 96, North Adams, 
Massachusetts, answered the final 
roll-call. Brother Briggs had reached 





Congratulations upon the fine 


OVER FEDERATION FIELD 


(Continued from page twenty-two) 


the age of eighty-four years. As 
late as May 6 of the current year 
the North Adams Transcript had 
carried a double-column review of 
this veteran music teacher and or- 
chestra leader. At the age of eight 
the young Briggs was playing in his 
father’s orchestra. At an early age 
the lad was composing music which 
was played-by his father’s dance 
band. 

The lad graduated from the Drury 
Academy in 1881, after which he be- 
came a traveling musician with 
various organizations—operas, musi- 
cal shows, and burlesque companies. 
He crossed the continent six times 
and covered much of.Canada and 
Mexico. For some time he served 
as musical director in local thea- 
tres, and on Sundays directed local 
church orchestras. He had been an 
officer in Local 96 for forty-nine 
years. 

After this long life of musical 
activity the subject of our sketch 
decided that the hour for retirement 
had come and he was making ready 
to go to Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
live with his daughter, Mrs. Lock- 
wood Ferris. 

Within two hours after announced 
determination to retire from the 
musical profession which he had 
honored for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, two heart attacks revealed 
that the end had come. 

North Adams mourns the passing 
of an honored citizen and one who 
had long been prominent in the cul- 
tural affairs of community life. 





The great quadrennial fight is on; 
This is no time to pollyfoz ; 

Your civic duty will not be done, 
Until you reach the ballot-boz. 





“A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
Its loveliness increases. It can never 
pass into nothingness.” 

A quotation which comes to mind 
with every receipt of an issue of the 


*Los Angeles Overture, official organ 


of Local 47. 

Congratulations to the Stokes 
family, Local 65, Houston, Texas! 
In the budding and blossoming 
month of June their charming 
daughter, also named June, distin- 
guished herself as a pianoforte 
wizard in Recital Hall by rendition 
of the following program: 

Prelude and Fugue No. 3. 

Well-Tempered Clavichord—Bach. 

Sonata Op. 57—Beethoven. 

I. Allegro assai. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro ma non troppé. 

Ballade in G Minor—Chopin. 

La plus que lente. 

Feux D’ Artifice—Debussy. 

Un Sospiro—Liszt. . 

Alborada del Gracioso—Ravel. 


For this dear girl may the wells 
of inspiration run ever full and free. 
May the piano keys readily respond 
to her agile and delicate touch. In 
an harmonious atmosphere may she 
ever live, and move, and have her 


being. . 


Determined at last to heed the 
scriptural admonition that “It is not 
good for man to live alone,” our 
long-time friend, C. P. Thiemonge, 
delegate from Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Local 256, to twenty-nine na- 
tional conventions, came to the As- 


bury Park conclave accompanied by 
his beautiful Southern girl bride of 
May 30, the former Fannie Carolyn 
Dorse, for years a teller in the First 
National Bank of Birmingham. 
Brother Thiemonge has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of Local 256 for the 
same period as outlined heretofore. 
He was secretary for four years, 
president for seven years, and for 
the past five years treasurer of the 
Birmingham Central Labor Union, 
served as vice-president of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor, 
also delegate from the Central Labor 
body to the A. F. of L. Convention 
at New Orleans. He is at present 
manager of a government low-cost 
housing project. May sun and stars 
never cease to shine over his recent 
matrimonial alliance — this the 
hearty wish of his multitude of A. F. 
of M. friends. 





From the active official ranks of 
Local 10 of Chicago two fine mem- 
bers have recently fallen. Henry 
Kaiser, born November 11, 1861; 
passed to his final reward on April 
11, 1948, at the age of eighty-six. 
He was a native of Chicago, his in- 
strument was the violin, and he was 
a dance leader and caller. He 
played the World’s Fair in 1893. He 
was treasurer of the Local for 
thirty-five years. In 1908 he was 
delegate to the St. Louis Conven- 
tion. We had come to have a very 
pleasant acquaintance with him and 
shall surely miss him in incidental 
visitations to 175 West Washington 
street. 

Another faithful official to be 
missed will be Leo Jaworowski, 
native of Poland, where he was born 
September 24, 1883, and died on 
May 5, 1948, aged sixty-four years, 
seven months and eleven days. He 
came to America at the age of 
seven. His instrument was the 
trumpet, and he played all classes 
of music business, including thea- 
tres. He was a member of the 
Board of Directors when he was 
selected by President Petrillo to be 
one of his office assistants—a posi- 
tion which he held until his passing 
away. 

Two stalwart and highly respected 
figures of the official family of Local 
10 who will be sorely missed. 

Kaiser is survived by his wife, 
Lena; William F., a son, and Vir- 
ginia Kaiser, a grand-daughter. 

Jaworowski is survived by his 
wife, Lucy, and Alfreda, Eleanor, 
and Irene, daughters; Leo, Jr., a 
son, and Eugene Mike, a grandson. 

May they rest in peace! 





An Ohio farmer had 223 pigs 
stolen in a single night. Surely 


something to squeal about. 





The candidates are named; 
Let patriots take note— 
The thing for them to do: 
Is don’t forget to vote! 





In the jurisdiction of Alliance, 
Ohio (Local 68), there recently 
passed away a unique and highly 
respected character, Philip A. Ga- 
bele, a veteran barber, charter Elk, 
former city councilman and union 
musician. He had reached the ripe 
old age of eighty-six. He was one 
of the oldest musicians in Alliance. 
He had served as president of Local 
68. For many years he played bass 
viol in the orchestra of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church. He also played in 









the symphony orchestra and was 4 
member of the city band. He hag 
been a resident of Alliance for over 
half a century. Everyone knew him, 
All respected him. Old and young 
will miss him as a kindly man anj 
useful citizen. 





We pluck the following fragrant 
rhetorical gem from the Wallace 
Philley Valpo Reminder: 

Flo was fond of Ebenezer, 

Eb for short she called her beau; 
Talk of tides of love—Great Caesar, 

You should see them—Hb and Fi, 





Longevity seems to be a New Eng. 
land characteristic. And the trait 
is marked in musicians as well ag 
those in other walks of life. For 
example, Daniel Kuntz, a retired 
and famous violinist, recently cele 
brated his eighty-eighth birthday, 
He is referred to as the last surviy. 
ing member of the original Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He has had 
@ boundless zeal for studying and 
playing the works of the old mas 
ters. In 1892 he played the Wagner 
Festival in Bayreuth, Germany, 
conducted by Herman Levi and 
Hans Richter, and while there was 
introduced to the widow of Wagner, 
and the son, Siegfried, and was 
taken by them to their home to in- 
spect the Wagner Music Library. 
In the early days of the pop con 
certs Mr. Kuntz was concertmaster 
and first violinist. For twenty-three 
summers he led the orchestra at 
Poland Springs. He is still hale and 
hearty—a living reminder of the 
great musical period in long de 
parted days. 





The Dallas, Texas, press reports 
that “Bill” J. Harris has been re 
elected president of the Lone Star 
State Federation of Labor by ac 
clamation. “Bill” was a construc 
tive and influential figure in the 
deliberations of the Asbury Park 
A. F. of M. Convention. His many 
friends will congratulate him upon 
this deserved recognition. 





Esther Lloyd Hagg, watching the 
meteor showers on a beautiful sum- 
mer night, writes the following 
charming lines for the children 
about—STAR PRANKS: 

The little skipping stars one night 

Ran out to romp and play 
Upon the blue sky meadows 

And swim the Milky Way. 

They sparked across the heavenly 
grass, 

They slid a dewy slide, 

They swung on starry grapevines, 

Played run-sheep-run and hide. 
The mother moon just watched thet 

fun, 

A chaperon serene, 

She draped her eyes in gauzy clouls 

And played she hadn’t seen! 
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AUGUST. 


‘Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHANGES IN OFFICERS 
Local 42, Racine, Wis.—Secre- 


tary, W. Clayton Dow, 205 Sixth St. 
Local 44, Ocean City, Md.—Presi- 
dent, Anthony Villani, Villa Nova, 
Ocean City, Md. 
Local 260, Superior, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Jens C. Lang, Jr., 1510 Bel- 


knap St. 
Local 338, Mt. Vernon, Ohio— 
President, George A. Wallot, 10 


Maplewood Ave. 

Local 413, Columbia, Mo.—Presi- 
dent, Rolla Boyer, 346 Dairylawn. 

Local 494, Southbridge, Mass.— 
President, Vincent Caplette, 36 
Highland St. 

Local 605, Sunbury, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Ivan C. Faux, 51 North Sixth 


t. 

Local 642, Helena, Mont.—Secre- 
tary, L. H. Bernet, 837 North Ewing 
St. 

Local 647, Washington, Ill.—Sec- 
retary, Emerson Ebert, 401 South 
Market St. 

Local 691, Ashland, Ky.—Acting 
Secretary, Roy Murphy, 806 South 
Sixth St., Ironton, Ohio. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Roy Sheppard, member Local 595, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 

Joseph Totrauer, violinist, emi- 
grated from Leipzig, Germany, in 
1923. 

Notify Secretary Leo Cluesmann, 
39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 





Vernon W. Smalley, former Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Local 305, San 
Luis Obispo, California. Notify 
Secretary E. C. Schwafel, Local 305, 
A. F. of M., 480 Pacific St., San Luis 
Obispo, California. 





Louis Ohlds, Jr., supposedly in 
California. Reward for information 
leading to his whereabouts. Reply 
to Herschel Gibbs, Jr., Secretary, 
Local 72, A. F. of M., 307 West 
Fourth St., Fort Worth 2, Texas. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


The Rustic Cabins, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., is declared to be For- 





bidden Territory to all but members 


of Local 526, Jersey City, N. J. 





Spar Club, Edwin Pulster, pro- 
moter, Elizabeth, N. J., is declared 
to be Forbidden Territory to all but 
— of Local 151, Elizabeth, 

bw . 





Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
to all but members of Local 2, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Kepler’s Tavern, Akron, Ohio. 
prniition -on-the-Lake, Lorain, 
0. 








DEFAULTERS 


Leon Hefflin, promoter, Los An- 
Seles, Calif., $900.00. 

Joey Preston, and Ted Ryan, Los 
Angeies, Calif., $272.00. 


1948 





Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse, Clearwater Beach, Florida, 
$140.00. 

Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke, Venice, Florida, $1,170.00. 

Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
manager (operated by Florida Cir- 
cus Corp.), Venice, Florida, $541.00, 

Entertainment Enterprises, Inc, 
and Frederick G. Schatz, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, $434.00. 

Ferguson Bros. Agency, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, $2,618.77. 

Doyle Markham, and Tune Town 
Ballroom, St. Louis, Mo., $2,603.00. 

Glenbrook, and Anthony Gestone, 
owner, Glen Ridge, N. J., no amount 
mentioned. 

Varsity Club, and Anthony Ges- 
tone, owner, Linden, N. J., $214.00. 

William Jackson, Buffalo, N. Y., 
$232.50. 

» Sam Manning, and David Parmen- 
tier, New York, N. Y., $714.00. 

Royal Music Co., Durham, N. C., 
$200.00. 

Amvets Club, Post 63, and Stewart 
Barber, manager, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
$200.00. 

Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C.:- Bartlett, president, Portland, 
Oregon, $104.13. 

Hamilton’s Night Club, and Jack 
Hamilton, owner, Nanticoke, Pa.‘ 
$352.50. 

Embassy Club, and Helen Askew 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., co-owners, 
Dallas, Texas, $1,548.00. 

Leonard Niner, Morgantown, W. 
Va., $35.00. 

Naval Veterans Association, and 
Louis C. Janke, president, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada, $500.00. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399— 
Howard Antonides. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Wilfred 
James Manning. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137— 
Dorothy V. Brown, Robert C. Long. 

Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—Geo. 
W. Cook. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10— James 
Mule, Joe DeMercede, Norman N. 
Reese, George Cerny, J. John Tuzy- 
nski, Charles Struck, Jr. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—H. Ray 
Nash, Leonard F. Seel, William C. 
Sutton. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—An- 
tonio A. Montani. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Joseph 
Washington. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—M. C. 
Votaw. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 627—Ted 
Rice. 

Leadville, 
dolph Sadar. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Harry L. Brobst, Pietro (Peter) 
Brunelli, J. I. Dalton, Gene Hamil- 
ton, Helen A. Hunt, Eugene L. 
Manaray, Dick Pettit, Ted Repay, 
James Lloyd Reppy, Morrie B. 
Streeter, Berthe Vandenberg. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— 
Armand Muth. 

Manitowoc, Wis., Local 195—Max 
Woellert. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Roy N. 
Peterson. 

Natick-Framingham, Mass., Local 
393—-George E. Newton. 

Owatonna, Minn., Local 490—Wil- 
liam Kovar. 


Colo., Local 28—Ru- 


Reading, Pa., Local 135—Clarence 
E. L. Tomney. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—H. 
Raymond Nash. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—H, 
Welker. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23— 
Bzequiel G. “Exi” Mandujano. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
V. L. Meyer, Julius L. Weyand. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—David 
Nahinsky, Fred Rihm. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—-Harry W. 
Kiskaddon, Freddie Whilhaber, Jr., 
Claude F. Tingley. 

York, Pa., Local 472— James 
Browne. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 


SUSPENSIONS 


Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—Donald Worke, 
Joe Moen. 

Buffaio, N. Y., Local 533—-Lorenzo Skinner, Len 
Chandler, Faber ” smith, Joe Volious, Carl Thomp- 
son, Warner Oliver, Ralph Wilson, Dewey Patter- 
son. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Robt. A. Allis, 
Ralph Aumack, Anthony August, Wallace Brown, 
Angelo Biancucci, Albert Bogolia, Louis Bicker, Earl 
Brummett, Dorothy Branowitzer, Bernard Busak, 
Walter Conti, Wayne Chaffin, Michare Drabek, 
Edmund Diciana, Wm. Dunning, Harry DiVittis, 
Lawrence Elmer, Robert Fischer, Vincent Gruber, 
Hugo Hartzell, Chas. A. Harriger, Albert Hill, 
Albert lafirdo, Chas. Johnawitz, Edw. M. Katcher, 
Melvin Kraynie, Ethel Kikta, Anthony Krancevic, 
Jerry Lynch, Albert McMinn, Wm. McCawley, 
Robt. K. Miller, Gail Masters, Satino Maruca, Geo 
Martucci, Louis Moore, Lawrence Moore, Leonard 
Moore, Wm. B. Metney, Eugene Ort, Fred Pander, 
Harry Parker, Jos. Patrick, Gordon Ponting, Harry 
Payne, Wm. Pecchi, Jos. A. Raraigh, Melvin Rob- 
inson, Franklin Roser, Guy Rubino, Louis Sandy, 
Lucy Mae Stewart, Frank Santelli, J. A. L. Strat- 
ton, Andres Saiko, John F. Shoup, Eugene Shan- 
non, Howard Taylor, John A. Tufano, Fred Vero- 
nese, Donald Viti, Leonard Ware, Karl Willam- 
son, Albert Yokaty, Michael Zangus, Theodore 
Zazwierski, Nick Zernick. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Putnam Aldrich, Morsie 
Allen, Mitchell Baizen, Charles E. Beach, Anthony 
Bellacqua, Donald N. Berlin, Herman Vaun Binns, 
Willard F. Blum, Domenic Edward Bonanno, Louis 
Bonick, Russell E. Boot, Edward Joseph Bove, 
Herman Brenner, William G. Burch, Rocco Buttig- 
lieri, Humbert D. Canzano, Maurice Cartoof, War- 
ren A, Caswell, Ausilio J. Cataldo, Edward Cento- 
fant, Joseph O. Chalifoux, Lester E. Chamberlain, 
Michael Cicchetti, Jean T. Cloutier, Gabriel Colan- 
gelo, Richard C. Collins, Albert A. Conti, Joseph 
Edward Cooney, Frank J. Corsaro, Joseph James 
Costello, Emile J. Couture, Dorothea Claire Cram, 
William T. Crotty, Marino Cuozzo, Charles D’An- 
geli, Raphael Del Sordo, Arthur DeRosa, Peter De- 
Rose, Donald R. Diegle, Orlando DiGregario, Sal- 
vatore J. DiMichele, Madeline DiTucci, Letitia 
Donohue, James Alden Douthart, Doris Downs, 
Karl L. Ernst, James Falzone, Ralph Ferrigno, 
Harry Fleitman, Felix Forte, Jr., Gail Rohde 
Glaney, Louis Glick, Arnold A. Goldman, Bernard 
Greenberg, Albert A. Groveman, Richard H. 
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poe Rayere Pa, Hitarech, John P. 
Frank Bernard 


Maio, David 
parse Paul Mandella, J. Marcus, S. 
Mazzocca, Robert , Robert S. 


J. 

Willard Mason Murdock, Nuncic Muscianesi 
Neppi. Paul  L Nadell, Jame: F. O’Brien, Thomas 

oO’ » Terry Page, Virginie Ellen Parker, 
eae Paria, Frank P. Patti, Warren Peterkofsky, 
Catino Pistoni, —— Polcari, Wilma Wilson 
Pratt, S Wm. Stephen Pur- 
on. Charles Radosta , Jordan a — Wn, 

J. Reynolds, Fred a4 Ricci, Fred H. Robbins, 
Prancis Chester Roberts, George H. Ropes, Care Charles 
Rosen, Charles Angelo Rossi, Arnold 
Milton George Rubin, Joseph Ryan, James yore 
Muriel H. Schiff, Walter P. Schmidt, Leon B, 
Shaw, Anthony Sherbo, Jr., Jesse Smith, Josephine 
P. Smith, Stanley Spector, Armand N. Starita, 
Raymond Stewartson, Jacob Hecht Strauss, Ralph 
Prank Talarico, Salvatore Tarbi, Lourent J. Torno, 
Lena Dixon Turner, Thomas G. Walters, G. Row- 
land Young, Jr., Dominic J. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Harold Betters, Gerald 
Drake, Harold Smolensky, Irving Petraszewski. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—John Alien, Wm. 
Allen, John, Alred, Juanita Andrest, Clyde Bald- 
schun, Jamel Barber, John Barnett, James Basham, 
Joe Bianchino, Wain Black, H. C. Bianchard, 
Omer Boggs, Norma Bowman, Jim Boyce, Dewitt 
Boyd, Irving Brady, Bruce Branson, Wallace Bush, 
Shirley Campbell, Michael Carll, Ben Chartier, 
Leonard Childers, Patricia Cloud, Joseph Clyde, 
Tommy Cook, Eugene Crabb, Milford Crabb, Irma 
Crall, Chas. Crawford, Betty Curth, Paul Daniel- 
son, Lynn Danby, Claude Denney, George Devine, 
Charles Drake, Jean Drake, Pat Dunn, Frank Fen- 
dorf, James Fetters, Wm. Fish, Joe Fisk, Jane 
Foster, Allen Fox, Lowell Froman, Mable George, 
Don Gorsline, Joe Harris, Wayne Harris, Ray 
Heikes, Leon Kinkle, Jr., James Isleib, Clarence 
Johnson, meee Jones, Jack Kennedy, M. LaFluer, 
Vera Lane, Wm. Larson, Jerry Loman, Clif Mc- 
Donald, Dean McKenzie, John Mahoney, Wm. 
Mathers, W. D. Mather, Paul Mayhugh, 
Meck, Carl B. Metz, Marie Mills, Eldon Morris, 
Ray Mueller, Roy Nooner, Ray Norman, Anthony 
Poppa, Glenn Potts, Chas. Rogers, Jean res 
Mrs. F. Shaw, Kenneth Shaw, Jimmy Small, 
Springer, E. Stansbury, Ed. Storey, R. Ti 
Jack Thomas, Chas. Tyler, R. Ursenbach, D. Van 
Vactor, Lester Votaw, Pat Wagner, Kenneth 
Welch, H. Wescoat, Ed. Weseley, Mil. Wessley, 
Howard Wiard, Jane Willett, W. L. Williams, 
G. D. Winkler, Harold Wood, David Young, 
Ruth Younge, Richard Zammar. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 627—Claude Brocking- 
ton, Orville DeMoss. 

Key West, Fla., Local 202—Francis (Johnny) 
Smith. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Dan Garcia, Ray- 
mond Green, Clifford Jackson, Albert Noah, 
Dallas Jack Rayne, Dusty Rhodes, Al Rolin, Chas. 
W. Simmons. 


Montreal 





» Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Harry 
Strohl, Gerald Fetherston, Jean Beaudoin, Robt. 
Bertrand, Bella Cheyfitz, Irvin Cooper, Harold 
Jas. Dempsey, Stanley Gavrilchuck, Antoinette 
Groulx, Francis Henry, Robt. Thos. Hildreth, 
Albert Hine, Andre Laverdure, Andre Mathieu, 
Denise Michelle Noel, Donald Stephen Pelton, 
Eugene Plawutsky, Raymond Rust, Reuben Sagi- 
nur, Al Solway, Harold Sylvia, Henri Teolis, 
Dolores Catherine Viger, Kenneth Walters. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Robert Ahrens, Lester - 
Benning, Harold Blumberg, Jos. Ellman, Jack 
Hahn, David Kiel, Wm. Lex, James McCool, Elmer 
Polewski, John Schubert, Robt. Totushek. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Samuel Abrams, Aron 
Boyett, Chet Brownagle, Joe Candullo, Harris A. 
Coller, George Cool, Jack Eby, Eloy Ferrer, Laura 
Fisher, Eduardo Garcia, William J. Goode, Roy 
Austin Groves, Donald W. Haase, Robert L. 
Hickey, John William Brennan, Dorothea Claire 
Cram, Raymond Dayton Creal, H. C. Erwin, 
Arturo R, Garcia, Jeanne Fonte Hardt, Vernon 
S. Hoff, Gerry McDonough, Howard Bernard 
Pearl, George Samuels, Richardo Sodero (Don 
Richards), Marvin Strickland, Ben Sykes, Paul 
Vincent, Russell R. Johnson, John Koleski, Car- 
mencita Lazala, John A. Maddox, Leroy Maxon, 
Jr., Richard Moyers, George T. McManus, Rudolph 
E. Nettle, William W. Ni Moultrie Patten, 
Joseph A. Roland, Gloria A, Rowe, Saul Sadur, 
Albert A. Sims, Martha Jeanne Sorden, Jack L. 
Webb, Alfred G. Wright. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 7i—Ed. John Snyder, 
Richard H. Arnold, Jr., Lester C. Austin, Jr., Jas. 
O. Lamberth, Frank H. Lee 
Green, Allen ‘Goldsmith, John Henry Cannon, Ab 
bert Brown, Jas. O. Boltz, John Jos. Beshears. 

arent, Mass., Local 343—J. Pha H. 
Fortnam, F. Hudson, A. Ikkella, 

T. Marier, ‘Robt. Mitchell, J. %. Pioseai. A. E 
Simoni. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Thos. Del 
Castle, Jr., Wm. Kady, Sr., Michacl J. Mahlone, 
Nick Prefach. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—-James C. Bat- 
tenberg, Joe Belsky, Benay Bragg, Joc. E. Soe 

Doan, Donald R. Ellegood, -Edw. 
French, Albert N. Hunt, Orville Junior Sela 
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Phil Caniglia, Chas. A. Carter, David 
Castro, Ray Clevenger, F. Ronald Cohn, Rodger 
Constantine, Don Cosentino, Peter Dountas, Ken 
Eakin, Ish Erwin, Max A. Fisher, Louis Flaherty, 
John P. Flynn, Huila Gallez, Samuel Gorbach, 
Wet Gragson, Wayne W. Graves, Jack Guenther, 
J. Hawk, William Hoag, Robert E. Johnson, 
U. Jones, Joe Koory, Mary M. Lacher, 


is 


, 

Miller, Geo. L. Morris, Betty Jane Moran, Eddie 
Myers, Ross Nichols, Wayne O'Halloran, Bernard 
L. Peters, John Quammen, Donald H. Retz, Ches- 
ter L. Richardson, Hale Rood, Don Romeo, Robert 
. Roy, Dale Saul, Allen Skeen, Wesley Soland, 
Earl Sprinkel, Harold Strong, Ray Swanson. 

26—Earl H. Hamilton, Thos. 
A. Hughes, "Petricia Ann Jacobs, Roy C. King, 
H. Ward Maxwell, Robt. S. Moore, Chas. J. Paul, 
Robt. F. Paul, John P. Sullivan, Howard L. 
Swecker, Irene M. Swecker, Jack Tiemeyer, Otis 


os 


Hamilton, 


Richmond, Va. 
Horace Givens, Phillip Williams, Herman E. 
Leonard. 

Superior, Wis., Local 260—Glen Stream, Eugene 


— Falls, S. D., Local 114—Kenneth G. 
Brooks, Jean Bluc, Philip C. Bunkers, Wm. L. 
Craig, Lioyd H. Davis, Harold 
G. E. Orville Evenson, Eva Maxine 
Hannum (Audry Lee), Roger Hall, Martin B. 
Haugen, Dorothy E. Jemsen, Clifford G. Holvig, 
E. Hugo Lutz, Wallace A. Nichols, Ria H. Paw, 
Kenneth J. Pierce, Maxwell S. Pierce, Harold M. 
Piper, Robert Rosberg, Edward Schmaltz, Robert 
Silvernale, Warren D. Smedsrud, Donald E. Smith, 
Robert W. Stephens, Donald S. Stevens, Glenn 


Trunnell, Wm. A. Wallace, Ludvig Wangberg, 
. Gerald Weinzetl, John Yochem, Durwood J. 
Ike. 


San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Eva Jo Allpress, 
Munson Sompton, Louis Dossat, Jack Dudaey, 
Robt. A. Danielson, Jos. (Jose) G. Garcia, Bar- 
bara H. Halbardier, Dorothy Luis Kaliff, Wm. 
Mel Scott, Orbell Schmidt, Arthur W. Shupp, 
Jack C. Williams. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif., Local 305—John B. 
Anthony, Arthur T. Ayres, Charles Raye Crevel- 
ing, Edw. Cunningham, G. E. Ledbetter, Geo. G. 
Kelso, Kenneth Kent, Fred R. Pavey, Everett C. 
Rinefeldt, Orvil Shrode, Jack Stevens, David H. 
Wells, Archie Williams. 

Toronto, Ontario, Local 149—Clifford Am- 
beault, Paul Azmong, Gerald Bales, C. Bell, Jas. 
A. Brain, Jack Byles, V. Cusolito, R. A. DeCrosse, 
Harold F. Dye, Graham Essex, Dennis Farnon, 
Eric Ford, Harry Freedman, Claude Haddock, 
Edw. A. Hancock, Stan FP. Henshaw, L. E. Hill, 
Ken Howard, F. C. Humphries, H. Jeffrey, E. 
Kavanagh, H. Linder, F. Liorens, M. Lumley, 
Al McLeod, M. Madgett, A. MacFarlane, Tim 
Maurice, Bob Mews, Deane Miner, Wm. Mordle, 
G. R. Munday, Jas. Napier, Jr., R. G. Nichols, 
Norman Nicholson, G. Noakes, Irving Pancer, 
Herbert Peake, T. Renzetti, H. Reynolds, F. Rob- 
erts, Kenneth Rushworth, M. C. Sealy, D. 
Shearer, Margaret M. Sheppard, A. H. Simmons, 


C. F. Smith, H. Snitman, Kenneth N. Spers, Lloyd - 


Spears, Rudy Spratt, John P. Tamblyn, Wm. E. 
Taylor, Roy Thomas, B. Vegara, O. Wagner, H. 
Watson, Wm. White, Bert Yarlett, Gerald Zeag- 
man, Harry Bergart, Melville Blackwell, Al 
Bleue, R. Bodnar, W. J. Brundish, Merle Brydon, 
David J. Caple, J. B. Crawley, Christine Eyles, 
Cc. H. Fowke. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 808—James (Smokey) Win- 
ston. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Floyd L. Davis, Glen 
Hudson 

Uniontown, Pa., Local 596—John Stefan, Glenn 
Smiley, Ed. Shruba, Wm. Drazga, John Caporella, 
Anthony Maruca, John Moorhouse, Adolph Man- 
cinelli, Ronald McDougie, John J. Novak, Olario 
Palermo, George Puskar, Lawrence Provence, 
Frederak Walters, Jr., Fred Zuzinlak, Violetta 
Welsh, John Vasienak, Raiph Thorpe, Harold 
Byerly, Jr., George Boniella, Vito DeCarlo, Albert 
Francishini, Ivan Fritsch, Nancy Georgianna, 
James Glover, Warren Henshaw, Louis Herrage, 
Ray Hibbs, Jr., Donald Harrison, Eugene Kenney, 
Lewis Kifus, Howard Mitchell, Mary Lucius, Ralph 
Grimes, John Duliere, Frank Bozak, Jas. Ainsley, 
Albert Andy, George Anderson, Vance Austin, 
Andrew Berish, Jack Bokulich, Mike Bobco, Merle 
Rhodes, Patrick Brown, Eugene Murray, Richard 
McMonagle, Rock on Martha Reynolds. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Max W. Alguire, 

John D. Bulger, Robe. L. Parks, Thos. E. Shoen, 
Herbert Alper, Robt. J. McGill, Chas, Parks. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Norman L. Bailey, 
Paul H. Kunonen, Donald E. Thurlow, Matteo 
Turo, Leo D. Vigeant. 

York, 5 — Lecal 472—Lawrence J. Corsa, a es 
Herald E. Daugherty, Charlotte L. Druck, 
P. Frey, Lloyd J. Hartman, Wm. Hinton, ee 
FP. Intrieri, Jos. F. Jennings, Ray ‘Kalani, Robt. 
E. Lovett, Maurice C. Oberdick, Miriam P. Snyder, 
John W. Stare, Richard R. Thomas, Gordon T. 
Jones. 


EXPULSIONS 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Belva Miller (White), 
David D. (Smiley) Goodson. 

Kansas — Mo., Local 627—Lioyd Johnson, 
Clarence Fisher 


Lecal 166—Jos. Wohl, Png 
Roger Muzzy, Jos. Locb, Walter 
Don Fellows, Orie Clark, Keith Bray. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Thos. F. (Slats) 
Randall. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Bertram 
Claggett, Anthony Del Nero, Elizabeth Flickinger, 
James Flickinger, Theodore Hawkes, Nelson Mur- 
ray, Anthony Tiezzano, Willard Van Liew. * 

Pottstown, Pa., Local 211—Reuben Fetterly, Wil- 
lard Erb, Ralph* March, Steve Lazensky, Kenneth 
Jacob, Margaret Goodolf, Rodney Kinder, Warren 
Lewars, Roy Mutter, Walter Myers, Jr., Leonard 
Neri, Paul Sacko, Chester Tomaszewski, Wm. S. 
Shaw, Frank Rosenberry, Jr., Charles Wynings. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—F. Acbi. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif., Local 305—Vernon W. 
Smalley. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Sam Punihaole, 
Ray Q. Valdemar. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—Wm. Radke, Bob 
Crosby. 

Aurora, Ill., Local 181—Louise Bach. 

Bradtord, Pa., Local 84—Anson B. Haight. 

Butler, Pa., Local 188—Pete Bartoli, Teddy 
Raye. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Rudy Mazio. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Wm. K. Kahakalau, 
Angelo Todisco, Nicholas D. Bertocci, Chas. A. 
Botticelli, Geo. Broomfield, J. Gregory Larkin, 
John Grother Miles, Rosario J. Scichitani, Harvey 
Saxton, Donald Scott. 

Chicago, Il., Local 208—Josephine Boyd, Arthur 
Crudup, Thomas Holmes, Wilbert Wellington, 
Lloyd Smith. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Robert Morahao, 
John Lindorfer. 

Cairo, Ul., Local 563—James Reaves, Jesse N. 


Jones, 
Chicago, Ul., Local 10—Eugene Kilinski, Chas. 
John Grant, John C. Philips, Theo. J. Kunittcl- 


C. Hitchner, Cur- 


felder, Kenneth Langosch, Jos. 
Wagner, Manuel 


tis Nels Dollins, Winston Robt. 
F. Milian, 

Dewoit, Mich., Local 5—George Apolski, Floyd 
Fox, Marvin S. Jackson, Arthur Jamgochian (Art 
Jordan), Geo. H. Kraft, Jay H. Markham, Doyle 
L. Starnes, John H. Sturgis, Jr. 

Great Falls, Mont., Local 365—Margaret Shaver. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—James V. Simpson. 

Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—Leo Ringlaben. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Paul Quigley, Wayne 
Camp. 

Keene, N. H., Local 634—james Davis. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 627—Rudolph Dennis, 
Leonard Enois, Clarence Love. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Robt. 
Knowles. 

Leadville, Colo., Local 28—Lloyd Parashall. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Guy 
Cantara, Jean Marie Bertrand, Frank Johnson, 
Rita Manseau. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—LeRoy O. Whit- 
lock, Lawrence H. Elias, Geo. W. Marsh, Mary 
Roberts Wilson, Robt. Benike. 

Manitowoc, Wis., Local 195—Edwin L. Aumann, 
David Gauthier, Wanda Gauthier, Harvey Gau- 
thier. 

Miami, Fia., Local 655—Frank Colbert, David 
H. Moore, Jack Neham, Carmencita Lazala, Saul 
Sadur; Wm. J. Goode, James Owen Betancourt, 
George Cool. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Betty Komorowski 
Hirsch, Dan Krueger, Lou Correll. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—F. W. Miller, 
Dominick Mustari. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Domenick L. 
DiMaggio, Edw. G. Frederick, Jr. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Amado Rodriguez. 

Norristown, Pa., Local 341—James Allsman, 
Leon Bernstein, Wm. Shaw, Jr., Dr. Jeno Donath, 
James Wallace Russ, Edw. Pienkoski Hicks. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Philip C. 


Johns. 
Kan., Local 452—Walter McCray, 


Pittsburg, 
Fred Sturgen, Raymond Mannoni, Paul Resler, 


Crowe, Ernil 


Eugene Montee, Maida Kirk, Lois Ray Taylor, - 


Robert Baugh. 

Peoria, Ull., Local 26—James E. Ardis, Ward 
Netsell. 

Reading, Pa., Local 135—Jack C. Cook, Morris 
Cc. Kline. 

Richmond, Calif., Lecal 424—Leo Verduzco, 
Chas. Krider. 


San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Frederic Alt- 
man, Anthony Cabral, Richard Meudonca. 

Seattle, Wash., 76—Lillian Madin 
(Janice). 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Anthony Enfantino, 
Ray Carter, Zola Daniels. 

» Wash., Local 105—Howard Cloyd, Ned 

Lageson, Stanley Glasford, Harold Wood, Dale 
Sanderson 


Superior, Wis., Local 260—Robert Gaumer, Mar- 
vin Shapiro. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Johnny Gomez, 
Enrique Garcia. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—J. Mervyn Elefson, 
Glen A. "Schaefer, Bernard (Bugs) Dougherty, 


Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Perry Endicott. 

Uniontown, Pa., Local 596—George Hazen, 
Wm. Humphries. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Fioyd A. Kellison. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—George Barsamian. 


York, Pa., Local 472—Maurice C. Oberdick, 
Robert E. Lovett. 


REPORT OF THE 


TREASURER 


FINES PAID DURING JUNE, 1948 


































































Alfieri, Anthony ...................... $ 5.00 
Bolsega, Walt we 10.00 
PN ID ccsacdeacat.s: dapcecskseecds 10.00 
ee eee oor 25.00 
Clark, Edith (Green).. 25.00 
Cale, HIGIOm. ......0.c.ccccseee 25.00 
Cornett, Leo ............... as 10.00 
Ey SIMMER den navicsenssnsnsgnsccsicioos 25.00 
Dolphin, Douglas G. 33.13 
a 45.00 
Gallaway, E. Wayne 10.00 
CR GIS on vcteci pecs 50.00 
Glen, WOFTER ..........0000...0000.. 75.00 
Harrison, Ralph (Minnix)...... 10.00 
Henderson, Fletcher 25.00 
Hissey, Buddy ................. 50.00 
Horner, Wm. B., Jr. 50.00 
NE, AUN deadieiegticdecawis sganbincetccods 50.00 
Juliano, Angelo ...................... 25.00 
Lorenzi, Lou ............. 25.00 
Love, Joseph ........ 5.00 
Malanga, George A. 10.00 
Marsala, Joe ......... 25.00 
Matthews, George T. Selvraabattiee 10.00 
I IEE 5 cx:issnasessonesgicace 50.00 
NS ee ae 25.00 
Riberio, Joseph R., Jr. bes 15.00 
Richards, Johnny ......... 10.00 
Salter, Babe ........ 25.00 
Santos, George ............. 10.00 
Shaw, Arvell ................. 5.00 
Stone,-Elwood (Evans).. 10.00 
Strickland, Don .............. 25.00 
Szymanski, Frank .... 25.00 
bOI 5.00 
Vena, Peter ........... 5.00 
Wy PEMD Soh decane caccocccvansseces 5.00 
i. a ere 100.00 
Ss PIUIIIEIEID ” tpcacncattahsctncsooceptuese 10.00 
$ 958.13 
CLAIMS PAID DURING JUNE, 1948 
Allen, re FE $ 40.00 
Mater, BOD. ...:...6<:00 20.00 
Auld, Georgie .... 10.00 
Baker, Don ........ 50.00 
Bartley, Dallas 65.00 
Blue Mirror (Pres. Off.)...... 258.80 
PTE, DUD. Wile. ckccch iccccecécccccevens 100.00 
Buchman, Benjamin .............. 5.00 
BR, OD Ad cciscciesstescsnsecs 200.00 
CIE HI datccasccsasnisccccoseys 50.00 
Casablanca Restaurant .......... 41.50 
Chartock’s “Gilbert & Sulli- 

UT GIO. GD ccnecstsicnpasss 875.00 
Chester, Bob 400.00 
Clark, Edith (Green) ............ 18.00 
Cupiola, Mickey ...................... 20.00 
Davis, Coleridge ............ 15.00 
i 50.00 
Dickens, Doles. ................000:s000e: 11.00 
District Theatres Corp. 

2 | & ee 1,500.00 
AS TIE | cscrasveccoessccess 30.00 
Evans, James .......... 40.12 
Folsom, Harry L. . 220.00 
Forrest, Phil ...... 50.00 
Harriman, Ben ... 150.00 
Harrison, Ralph ......... 15.00 
Henderson, Fletcher ... 75.00 
Henderson, Horace . 25.00 
Hinsley, Jimmy. ..................00. 5.00 
Holmes, Billy (Holmberg) 25.00 
Horwitz, Bernard ..................4 15.00 
Hudson, George .... 30.00 
Huggins, Bill as 50.00 
Jack O'Meara Attractions...... 31.25 
Jackson, Kenny 40.00 
a ae 89.00 
PG Bis” MG anasgith wissaceiion “ 273.00 
Lehmann, James L. C. ............ 75.00 
Len Fisher Theatrical Agency . 403.50 
es NOE <iteiosasirescccdescestaxs 10.00 
Magnante, Charles ............. 50.00 
Malacara, Bonifacio M. .... 21.00 
Mayer, George ................... 7.00 
Megerian, Leon ......... 50.00 
Miller, Alfred ........... 5.00 
I: (APNE 5 dand <ocaréiciphcwenesence 90.50 
Morehead, James .................... 56.47 
Mulliner, R. L, ......... 5.00 
Reger 50.00 
Pedro, Don (Avelar) . 155.00 
Price, Sammy .............. 40.00 
Quodbach, Al .. on 50.00 
pS Ree 50.00 
Ratigan, Mr. & Mrs. Matt...... 200.00 
PA IED cvctincuhicsintpsicgnastcctentntcs 50.00 
RO a 414.02, 


Reiman, Paul .... 


Reynolds, Ray ........ , 
Richards, Johnny .......... - 15.00 
Ritz Bar (Pres. Off.) ............. 850.00 


























Roberts, Marvin ....................... 150.00 
Robinson, Eddie ................... aes 25.00 
Rothschild, Irving .................. 44.01 
Russell, Nina 20.00 
Samuels, Bill ... 14.79 
Schiller, Duke .. 50.00 
_ S| Ee 12.50 
Slack, Freddy 50.00 
Smith, Leroy (Stuff) .... 78.17 
Stroble, Joe Burton ... 40.00 
Sudy, Joseph .......... 65.00 
GUNNS SPIE Sig Niaiid sikscscanicccience 5.00 
Sykes, Roosevelt (Transfer) 530.00 
a 50.00 
Taylor, Don .......... 5.00 
Teagarden, Jack .... 200.00 
The Esquire Trio .. 90.00 
Thompson, Bill ...... 20.00 
Tony’s Lounge ...... 59.50 
TONNE, CD ING icdctssceskicnee 25.00 
Tunnell, Geo. (Bon Bon).. 50.00 
Veliotes, John .................... 25.00 
Walker, Jimmy .................. 250.00 
Wallenda Circus, Ince. ............ 200.00 
Walsh, Robert ............... cad 95.00 
Ware, James ..... Sided 50.00 
Zanzibar, Inc. ... 350.00 

$10,321.44 


Respectfully submitted, 


THOMAS F. GAMBLE, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer, 


COMPOSERS’ CORNER 


Eugene Goossens has completed a 
violin concerto for Jascha Heifetz, 
thus fulfilling a promise made fit 
teen years ago. The English com- 
poser is now musical director of the 
Sydney Symphony Orchestra in 
Australia. 















Arizona composers are now com 
peting for a prize offered by the 
Musicians Club of Phoenix and the 
Phoenix Symphony Association. 
Compositions must require not more 
than twenty minutes for perform 
ance by a full symphony orchestra. 
The Phoenix Symphony Orchestra 
has the right of first performance. 





J. J. Robbins and Sons, Inc., are 
the publishers of the song “Things 
to Come.” On the list of the “Fifty 
of the Best Dance Numbers of the 
Decade” in our July issue the pub 
lisher’s name was erroneously given. 





































































































































Mary Lou Lewis, twenty-yearolé 
member of Local 37, Joliet, IIlinolé 
with the poster she and other mefr 
bers of Local 37 will carry when they 
march in the 1948 Labor Day par 
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AUGUST, 1948 


Luigi Cherubini, one stormy day, when Baron 
de Tremont happened to be visiting him, said: 
“You see that black cloud coming up? When 
it passes over my head it will make me suffer 
agonies!” Directly afterward his entire aspect 
betrayed his sufferings. Very weather-sensitive 
was Franz Schubert. “I do not work,” he said 
in a letter. “The weather here (in Vienna) is 
really terrible and the Almighty seems to have 
forsaken us entirely. The sun refuses to shine. 
It is already May, and one cannot even sit in 
the garden. Fearful! Dreadful!! Appalling!!! 
For me the greatest cruelty one can imagine.” 

Many musicians are sensitive to the influence 
of changes in weather and season; this is con- 
nected with their general nervousness and hyper- 
sensitivity. Atmospheric conditions such as 
barometric pressure, air electricity, radioactivity 
of the air, sunspots produce good and bad 
temper. 

A pianist whom I knew very well had a vio- 
lent attack of nerves during an argument with 
some friends. The excitement was easily calmed 
down by some soothing tablets—but what was 
the cause? A thunderstorm was imminent, and 
the excited musician had been affected before by 
such storms. People whose nerves and temper 
depend on weather conditions have a bad time. 
Still there is no general rule: the same weather 
conditions may excite the nerves of one man, 
while they relax those of another person and 
make the third depressed. Highly strung, crea- 
tive minds are especially hard hit, as the writings 
of many a poet, the memories of many a musi- 
cian, testify. 

Richard Wagner gives plenty of evidence to 
this fact. During a spring teeming with inspi- 
ration (1859) he wrote: “I am tired and, presum- 
ably from the onrush of spring, had of late been 
very agitated, with thumping heart and boiling 
blood.” Another time he said: “How I d=pend 
on the weather! If the air is light and free, you 
can do anything with me. Contrariwise, if the 
atmosphere weighs on me, I can stoutly rebel, 
at utmost, but the beautiful comes hard.” 


Better Look at the Barometer 


We do not know for certain which part of 
the weather is the real cause of ill influence on 


the human body and the nervous system. Musi- 


cians like to blame their occasional “blues,” de- 
pressive moods, on concrete reassuring things, 
such as over-tension or exhaustion or night work 
or worries of any sort. It might be better for 
them to take a look at the barometer, for their 
Nervous system probably has responded to falling 
atmospheric pressure and approaching thunder- 
storms or an approaching snow flurry. 

A warm and highly exciting wind native to 
the Mediterranean countries is the sirocco. 
Under its influence the inclination to quarreling 
and suicide and évery kind of emotional crimes 
increased. In Italy the court considers extenu- 
ating circumstances if the sirocco has blown at 
the time of a crime. Isn’t the sirocco blowing 
While jealous Santuzza betrays her husband 
Turiddu to his rival Alfio? Berlioz mentions the 
_Paralyzing effect” of the sirocco during his stay 
in Rome. 





WEATHER AND MUSICIANS 


by W. SCHWEISHEIMER, M. D. 


. Composers and the Weather 


Beethoven complained about bad weather: “It 
always makes me play somewhat out of time.” 
Brahms’ creative periods were mostly in summer. 
Hugo Wolf’s working periods were at the be- 
ginning of spring and fall. Engelbert Humper- 
dinck stated that the sun had great influence on 
his work; he always wanted his studio situated 
toward east or south. Wilhelm Kienzl felt pleas- 
antly excited by sunlight; a cloudy sky found 
him not disposed for work. Fair weather, a 
bright sky seem to increase the productive power 
of composers. However, Mendelssohn said in 
Naples: “We had rainy weather for several days; 
I used it for work and have worked eagerly on 
the Walpurgis Night.” 

Puccini was “the sport of every change of at- 
mospheric pressure.” Rain and cold made him 
feel ill. In many of his letters he complains 
about the influence of the weather on his work. 
Both his physical condition and his work de 
pended upon sunshine; when the skies were 
overcast his soul was clouded by melancholy. 

Ludwig Karpath, Hungarian-born basso, 
writer and music critic in Vienna (he died in 
1936), has described how differently music and 
theatre critics will react to different weather 
conditions. It is a night with decreasing baro- 
metric pressure. After the performance the re- 
viewer staggers into the editorial office, ex- 
hausted and dizzy. “Only ten lines?” the night 
editor asks astonished. “Didn’t you like the 
singer?” “On the contrary,” the critic says, “the 
guest-star was excellent. But I am simply too 
tired. I have such an abominable headache I 
can’t write any more.” 

Next morning the manager of the opera house 
asks his secretary: “Did you see that? Ten 
lines! Can you imagine? The public was jubi- 
lant, the singer was in superb condition, every- 
one was enthused. And such great art of sing- 
ing is dealt with in ten lines! How can I dare 
to engage the singer?” Karpath was very 
weather-sensitive himself and he observed the 
same weather-influence on several of his critic 
colleagues. 


What You Can Do 


What can be done in cases of sensitiveness to 
weather and barometric changes? The various 
single symptoms such as dizziness, headache, 
and feeling of depression in the heart region 
may be relieved by properly selected drugs and 
medicines. Hot baths and showers are recom- 
mended in other cases. 

Most important is it to know about the influ- 
ence of weather on one’s psychic condition. 
Human relationships everywhere would be more 
peaceful and unruffled, says Prof. Clarence A. 
Mills of the University of Cincinnati, an expert 
observer who believes that “climate makes the 
man,” if people would only realize the effect of 
weather on their dispositions and make proper 
allowances for little flare-ups. He reminds us of 
the low-barometer evenings when we arrived 
home exhausted from a day in which everything 
went wrong, only to find the whole family on 
edge and intolerant of every suggestion. Each 


person is inclind to overlook his own irritable 
state and blame any unpleasantness upon un- 
reasonable attitudes of others. Those are the 
evenings children are chastised because a parent 
is tired and irritated, although it is true the chil- 
dren themselves are more likely to be unduly 
perverse. 

Knowledge of these influences will take much 
stress out of life on low-pressure days and give 
hope and relief. What looks like intolerably 
bad temper or over-sensitivity of a hypernervous 
musician may be nothing but a sunspot or too 
much soot in the sky. A drink or a cup of coffee 
may give relief on stormy days, while other per- 
sons are made more restless by them. Some- 
times people who are sensitive to weather con- 
ditions are compelled to leave a town or region 
for good. This may not always be helpful. 
Tchaikovsky moved from Clarens to Florence in 
order to overcome his attacks of melancholy. 
The weather was glorious, the days warm and 
bright, and yet he was tormented “by an over- 
whelming, gigantic depression.” 

We know the stirring effects of the south wind 
on the Azores. When it blows, people go around 
dizzy. Even the children are apathetic and for- 
get about their play. As soon as the north wind 
starts again everyone is cheerful and lively. 
Those who are affected by weather conditions 
should never forget that fresh winds will blow 


again! 





Music Preview: 1948 - 1949 


(Continued from page five) 


Italo Tajo, Theodor Uppman and Vittorio 
Weinberg. 

William Steinberg, musical director of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, will be conducting per- 
formances for the fifth consecutive autumn, and 
Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic, is returning to the company after 
an absence of six years. Mr. Leinsdorf will con- 
duct the “Boris,” the “Carmen” and the “Sieg- 
fried.” Mr. Steinberg will preside over the 
“Meistersinger,” “Otello” and “Falstaff.” 


New York City Opera Company’s fall season 
will begin October 7th and run for eight weeks. 
Laszlo Halasz, the musical director since the 
company started in the spring of 1944, has prom- 
ised Debussy’s “Pelleas et Melisande,” Strauss’ 
“Salome” and Gian-Carlo Menotti’s double bill, 
“The Old Maid and the Thief” and “Amelia 
Goes to the Ball.” 

At least two new European artists will make 
first contacts with the American public this Fall: 
Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli, Italian pianist, 
and Szymon Goldberg, Polish violinist. Mr. 
Michelangeli’s debut will take place via a New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony concert, but Mr. 
Goldberg will appear first while on tour in the 
West. Later in the season he will play with 
the New York organization. Two other artists 
who are to appear with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony for the first time are the Amer- 
ican violinist, Dorotha Powers, and the pianist, 
Lubka Kolessa. 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 


—o Detroit. Mich, 
Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 


meng Ala.), Operator, 


Bessemer, Ala. 
Rainbow Gardens: A. J] Voss, 
Manager, Bryant, lowa 
Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Summer Gardens and james 
Webb, Gravenhurst Ont., Can 
Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters 
Williamspon, Pa 
Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager. Flint, Mich 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS. 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 
N: 


Smith, Mose 
MOBILE: 
Felis, Ike 


ALASKA 


PAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 
Hoshor, John 
Newberry, Woody, Mgr. and 
Owner, The Ol! Country 
Club. 
YUMA: 
Buckner, Gray, owner “345” 
Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 


ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, aay 
R 


(Glen Alvin) 


Taylor, jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, tac. 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Clark, Stanicy 

Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 


Mestusis, Paris 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
COMPTON: 

Vi-Lo Records 

iO: 

Plantation Club, Joe Cannon, 
Owner. 

Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., and 
Barn Dance Hall. 

HOLLYWOOD: 

Alison, David 

Berg, Billy 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 

Dempster, Ann 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 

Le 


Mgt.. Led. 
Gray, or yh and Magic 
Record Co 





Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 
Wrightman, Neale 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Hefflin, Leon, Promoter 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mesby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Preston, Joey 
Royal Record Co. 
Ryan, Ted 
Tabarkin, Bernie 
Tonkins, Irvan ‘‘Van” 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MA 2 
Kaiser, Fred 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmulle:, Bernard 
OAKLAND. 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
ND: 


Gates, C. W., tke Palace 

Dance Hall. 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 
REDWOOD CITY: 

Lucky Star Club, and Mrs. Pro- 
vina, Proprietor, and Gene 
Bender, Manager. 

SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 

SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otrs Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 

Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Fox, Eddie 

Rogers & Chase Co, 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

Tenner, Joe 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 

SANTA ANA: 

Theo's Place, and Theo. Osborn 

SHERMAN OAKS: 

Gilson, Lee 

Kraft, Ozzie 

TWIN PEAKS: 

Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 


3 
Legg. Archie 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Pleasant Heights Country Club, 
Granville Smith, Owner. 


HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tohy 

NEW LONDON: 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 


NIANTIC: 


Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 





STONINGTON: 
Whewell, Arthur 

WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 

WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick's Restaurant, A. B, 
Williams, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos, 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 
Ritz Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 


Normandy Restaurant, and 


Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 


Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc, 


DAYTONA BEACH: 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 


Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 


FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 

HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie's 

JACKSONVILLE: 


Newberry, Earl, and Associated 


Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI BEACH: 


Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 


Coral Reef Hotel 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, | 

Leshnicy Max 
Macomba club 
Miller, Irving 


Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 


lander, Irving Miller, 


Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
and Maz 


berg, Employers. 
Shanghai Restaurant, 
Caldwell, Employer. 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 
White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoff, Mgr.-Dir. 


Wit’s End Club, R. R. Reid, 
Leveson, 


Manager; Charles 


Owner. 


ORLANDO: 
Club , and Roy Baisden 
Maximihan 


Longwood Hotel, 
Shepard, Owner. 
Sunbrock, Larry 


AUGUSTA: 


Pal Amusement Co. 


IDAHO 


COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 


Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M, 
TELLO: 
Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
GO: 


Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 


Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 


Children’s Health & Aid Soe, 
Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 


cense 


Colosimo’s “Theatre Restaurant, 
Ann Hughes, 


Inc.. Mrs. 
Owner. 
Davis, Wayne 
Donaldson, Bill 


Eden Building Coaseyine 


Fine, Jack, Owne: 
“Play Girls 4 "i938", 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 
Glen, Charlie 
Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 
Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Majestic Record Co 
Markee, Vince 
Mason, Leroy 
Mays, Chester 
Miller, R. H. 


Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 


Hughes, Owner. 
Moore, H. B. 
National Recording & 
Film Corp. 
Novask, Sarge 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941"'. 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
-N.T. Productions. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Bek], Dan 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 


Sunshine Club and D, S. Fryor sr. VERNON: 


PALM BEACH: 


Monaco’s Restaurant and 
Frank Monaco 


PANAMA CITY: 


Daniels, Dr. E. R. 


PENSACOLA: 


Hodges, Earl, 
Dance Club. 


Keeling, Alec, of National 


Orch. Syndicate. 


National Orchestra Syndicate 
RIVIERA BEACH: 


Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 


STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 


Goldman, Henry 


TALLAHASSEE: 


Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 


TAMPA: 


Junior Woman's Club 
Pegramy, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 


VENICE: 


Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John ‘Clarke 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 


Circus Corp.) 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 


Greater Atlanta 


Manager. 


Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
gteen Farms Supper Club. 


of Top Hat 


Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 


Plantation Club, Archie M. 


Haines, Owner. 

PEORIA: 

Brydon, Ray Marsh 

Humane Animal Assn. 

Rutledge, R. M. 

Paul Streeter 
POLO: 

Ciem, Howard A. 
QUINCY: 

Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 


Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 


Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 


Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 


Club Congo. 


WASHINGTON} BLOOMINGTON: 


Thompson, Earl 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 

Lanane, Bob 

Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 

Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 

Yankee Club, and 

Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 

EVANSVILLE: 

Adams, Jack C. 

Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 


Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 


Owner and Operator. 








Theresa, Prop., 






INDIANAPOLIS: 


American Brownskin Models. 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150, 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S$ 
Idle ~- 4 Recreation Club 
RICHMOND: 
Ernic’s | OTE and 
H. H. Puckett, Owner. 
Newcomer, Charlies 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


BRYANT: 

Voss, A. J., Manager, 

Rainbow Gardens. 

CLARION: 

Miller, J. L. 
HARLAN: 

Gibson, C. Rex 

TLAND: 
Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Park 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
AN: 


Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 

Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 

Clements, C. J. 

Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 


KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON: 

Harper, A. C. 

Hine, Geo. H. 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie, 

Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 
Stars & Bars Club (also known 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 

Weil, R. L. 


LAKE CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 
Keith, Jessie 
NEW ORLEANS 
Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 
Gilbert, Julie 
The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, Milt Delmas, 
Employer. 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Riley, Billy 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Parent Hall, 
E. L. Legere, Manager, 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Aetna Music Corp. 
Byrd, Olive J. 
Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 
Epstein, Henry 
Green, Jerry 
Rio Restaurant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 
Stage Door Casino 
White, David, 
Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 
BRADSHAW: 
English Supper Club, Ed. De 
Waters, Prop. 
CUMBERLAND: 
Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 
Manager. 
FENWICK: 
Seaside Inn, Albert 
Owner 
FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 


Repsch, 








Benbow, William and His All- — Nineties Club, 


Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATIQN: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


One O One Club, Nick 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. 


IN: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., 
State Distributors, and "jame 
H. Mclivaine, president. 

Crawford House Theatrical 


Mclivaine, ag H. 


Aa » 


Sunbrock, Larry and his 


Coordinating Committee 
IDGE: 


ate i Frank, Jr. 


_2a 


Monson House and Leo Cane 


am tintin @ 


NORTH WEYMOUTH: 


Della Porta, Joseph J., 


Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


Ammor Record Company 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n’ Eé 


Ralph Wellman, Philip Fla, 





Hoffman, Sam, Operator, From 


Savoy Promotions, and Howatd 
. Pyle. 

Schreiber, Raymond, Owner asl 

Victory Supper Club, M. Jone, 





Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 








Rendezvous Bowl and Gord 





O-At-Ka Beach Pavilion, 


Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 


Foster, Floyd , Owner, 


INTERNATIONAL 



















Club, Tou seh aieeeaet 
Henry E : ie 
altimore, Harry, ner, 
“sy br House Night Cluk, 
ILLE: 
hiell, Oper. Pollard, Flenord 
ON: JACKSON: 
Perry. T. G. 
- 
g MISSOURS 
JUSETTS CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, —— 
" joonglow 
ab, Nick CHILLICOTHE: 
pesetor. Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
: Windmoor Gardens. 
ys Service, Bay KANSAS CITY: 
ment Co., Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
tors, and Jame Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
| president. Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 
Theatrical Henshaw, Bobby 
Thudium, H. C., Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 
ss H. LEBANON: 
: Kay, Frank 
» Boston POPLAR BLUFFS: 
0. Brown, Merle 
old, $T. LOUIS: 
nse 150. Caruth, James, Oper., 
; and his Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar. 
D'Agostino, Sam 
is , Markham, Doyle, and 
Committee Tune Town B 
a MONTANA 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 
“4 NEBRASKA 
COLUMBUS: 
X. Moist, Don 
KEARNEY: 
and Leo Cane Field, H. B., Mgr., 1733 Clob 
cr. OMAHA: 
El Morocco Club 
. Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
ITH: Sam Vecchio, Owners, 
Rosso, Charles 
eph J., 
oom. NEVADA 
ELY: 
room and Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 
Torto LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
GAN Stoney, Milo E, 
Warner, A. H. 
ward PITTMAN: 
Pittman Hotel, and Jimmy 
and Hoffman, Coroneos. 
Frontier Ranch, RENO: 
Company Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
tly Lee ‘n’ Ee 
Al Wellmaa, 
in, Philip Flag, NEW JERSEY, 
suis Bernsteim, ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, Pres., Eastern 
Mardi Gras, Inc. 
Imperial Club ASBURY PARK: 
. Richardson, Harry 
Mi. White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Applegate’s Tavern, and A, J. 
Operator, From Applegate, Employer. 


>. 
ns, and Howard 
ond, Owner aad 


al Theatre. 
Club, M. Joney 


i., Mgr., 
ns. 


Jr., 


oom. 


wl and Gordel 


mer. 


Pavilion, 


‘SOTA 


ink Gasmer 


Owner, 
Tavern, 


ll, Robert Ay 
tor. 


Atlantic City Art League 
Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Passa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
Fassa, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
Jones, J. Paul 
kman, Harvey 
Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 
CAMDEN: 
Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Pot amkin, Mgrs. 
CAPE MAY 
atower Casino, 
Charles Anderson, Operator. 
CLIFTON: 
Studio Bar, and August 
E, Buchner, Prop. 
FLORHAM PARK: 
Florham Wark Country Club, 
and Jack Bloom 
RIDGE: 
Glenbrook, and Anthony 
Gestone, Owner 







EN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thos. 
unm e Employer, 





Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Sldin, S. H. 
LINDEN: » 






Vasity Club, and Anthony 
ne, Owner 

LONG BRANCH: 

rt, A., Owner, 

Blue Room. 








IR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
Clair —— Thos. Haynes, 
tello. 
MOUNTAINSIDE: 


Chatterbox, Inc., 
DiCar 
NEWARK; 
Coleman, Melvin 
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ae 


Hali, Emory 
Harris, Earl 
Jones, Carl W. 
“Panda,” Daniel Straver 
Park Dubonnet Cafe, Inc., 
Joseph Levine, Pres. 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 
Simmons, Charles + 
~ Tucker, Frank 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Ellel, Jack 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casine 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
" SOMERS POINT: 


Dean, Mrs. Jeanaette 
me Stockton 
SUMM 


ian Mitchell 


Club TRENTON: 


Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr, 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B’nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owncr. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Admiral Farragut Garrison, 


and James F, Sullivan, 
Employer. 

Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 


Jack O’Meara Attractions 

Kessler, Sam 

Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 
AUSABLE CHASM: 

Antler, Nat 

Steurer, Eliot 
BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the 

St. Bonaventure College. 

BRONX: 

Santoro, E. J. 
BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Graymont, A. C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Morris, Philip 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 

Prop. 


BUFFALO: 


Jackson, William 
Mcnay, Louis 
Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 
Rush, Charles E. 


CAIRO: 


The Hut 


EASTCHESTER: 


Carla Del 


Starlight Terrace, 
Pormi- 


Tufo and Vincent 
cella, Props. 


ELBRIDGE: 


Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 
C. Demperio. 


FERNDALE: 


Pollack Hotel 


FLEISCHMANNS: 


Cat's Meow, and Mrs. 
Churs, Prop. 


Irene 


GLEN SPEY: 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 


Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 
GLENS FALLS: 
Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 


Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 
Twin Tree Inn. 


GRAND ISLAND: 


Williams, Ossian V. 


GREENFIELD PARK: 


Utopia Lodge 


* 


HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 


LAKE HUNTINGTON: 
Green Acres Hotel ° 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkia, 
Owner. 
Hotel Shlesinger, David Shie 
singer, Owner. 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 


MONTICELLO: 
Paddock Supper Club, and 
Ray Masten, Owner, 


MT. VERNON: 

Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 

Wagon Wheel Tavern. 

NEW LEBANON: 

Donlon,. Eleanor 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 
Baldwin, C. Paul 
Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 

Camera, Rocco 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cohen, Alexander. connected 
with “Bright Lights’’. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

Cotton Club 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Der:on Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fetchit, Stepin 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen's Union. 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions, 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444, 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S. 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Manning, Sam 

Mascon:, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McKenny, Torrey T. 

Meserole, Ed. P. 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization, 

Murray's 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, james Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners. 

Orpheus Record Co, 

Parmentier, David 

Prince, Hughie 

Regan, Jack 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 

“Frisco Follies’’. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker’s 
License 3326 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 


Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Wilder Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 
ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 
Clark. 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 


Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 


Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 


Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel. 
SUFFERN: 


Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 
Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Rips Inn, Basil Germano, 
Owner. 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 


ALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, 
John Masi, Prop. 

WHITE PLAINS: 

Brod, Mario 

Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 
YONKERS: 

Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. §&. 
Friedland 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
DURHA 


The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Plantation Club, and Freg 
Koury, Owner. 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
GH: 


Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 

WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Ine. 
WILLIAMSTON: 

Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 

McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 

Payne, Miss L. 


OHIO 


ASHTABULA: 
<a Skics Cafe 


AKRO 
nat on Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subsin, 
Owner and Manager. 
CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956, 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Einhorn, Harry 


* 


Overton, Harold 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 
Sunbrock, Larry 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 
CLEVELAND: 


Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 

Dixon, Forrest 

Euclid 55th Co. 

Manuel Bros, Agency, Inc., 
Bookers’ License 3568. 

Monaco’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Monaco. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Tutstone, Velma 

Willis, Elroy 

COLUMBUS: 


Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 

Mallorty, William 

M ~ 


cDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captein 
G. W. McDonald. 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Amvets Club, Post 63, and 
Stewart Barber, 
Smith, Phil 
OCTORYV) 


Karl, 


Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner. ~ 
TOLEDO: 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
National Athletic Club, and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
ENID: 

Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 

Gene Norris, Employer. 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 
Okiahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Holiday Inn, 

Louis Strauch, Owner 

Louis’ Tap Room, 

Louis Strauch, Owner, 


¢ 


Southwestern Attractions and 
M. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 

The 29 Club, 


— Strauch, Owner, 


prover] Alfred 

Daros, John 

Goltry, Charles 

Horn, O. B. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Moana Company, The 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 


Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
SALEM: 
Oregon Institute of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 

Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 

Main Line Civic Light Opera 

Co., Nat Burns, Director, 

BIRDSBORO: 

Birdsboro Oriole Home Asso. 
BRYN MAWR: 

Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 


. 





DO) 
Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 


Calicchio, E. J., and Matino, 
Michael, Mgrs., Victory Bali- 


Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
3 


Johns, Robert 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
LAND: 
Mason, Bill 


Hamilton's Night Club, aad 
jack Hamilton, Owner 
CASTLE: 


Bondurant, Harry 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureat: 
Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman. Prop. 
Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 


DuPree, 

Fabiani, Ray 

Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 

McShain, John 

Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 

Philadelphia Lab. Co, and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 

Rothe, Otto 

Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 

Anania, Flores 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521. 


READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H, 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
Lee, Edward 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Circle Hotel and James Pinella 
Pennelia, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Say 


Jackson, Rufus 

National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, Geo. W., Je. 
ROCK HILLS: 

Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 

KNOXVILLE: 
Henderson, John 

NASHVILLE: 


Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 
PARIS: 
Bell, Richard A, 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 
Cox, Milton 
STIN: 


Mgr., 


El Morocco 
Franks, Tony 
Williams, Mark, Promoter 
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POP Aten 


Lee, ‘Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time." 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

FORT WORTH: 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club 

Famous Door and Joe Earl, 


Operator 
Smith, J. F. 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Jetson, Oscar 

Revis, Bouldin 

World Amusements, Iac, 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 

KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 

Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Moore, Alex 
TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co. 
VALASCO: 

Pails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WACO: 
Peacock Club, 
E. C. Cramer and R. E. Cass 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 
BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Cagieol 
Amusement Attractions, 
DANVILLE: 
Puller, J. H. 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
McClain, B. 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, 
Prop. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 


WASHINGTON 


MAPLE VALLEY: 
Rustic Ino 

TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 


Thompson, Charles G. 

: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Corey, LaBabe 


Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 


Percy Simon, 


INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
MORGANTOWN: 
— Tony, former manager, 
lorgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 


WISCONSIN 


BRADLEY: 
Jim's Logging Camp, 
James Gough. 
CLINTONVILLE: 
Rustic Resort, and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Reinke, Managers. 


EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J. 


BAY: 
Franklin, Alles 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasicy, Chas. W. 


GREENVILLE: 
Reed, Jimmie 


HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 


HEA JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 


MILWAUKEE: 
Thomas, Derby 
cn A. J. 

MOSINE 
Peplin Tall, 

Chruscicki 

NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 

Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 

PLATTEVILLE: 

Kelly, C. P. 

RHINELANDER: 

Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 

STURGEON BAY: 

Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Arcadia Ballroom, Edw. P., 
Meserole, Owner and Oper. 

Archer. Pat 

Brown Derby 

Cabana Club and Jack Staples 

China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner. 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 


and Mrs. A. 
Proprietor. 


Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Kirsch, Fred 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 

Star Dust Ina. 
O'Brien, Joha T. 
Rayburn, E. - 

Reich, Eddie 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. By, 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 

E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 


The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No, 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
H, Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
Singer. 


ONTARIO , 


BRANTFORD: 
Newman, Charles 

CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 


UELPH: 
Naval Veterans Asso., and 

Louis C. Janke, President 

HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 
Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 


Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Ino 


PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
SUDBURY: . 
Danceland Pavilion, and 
F. R. McLean, Prop. 
TORONTO: 
Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 
Leslie, George 
Local” tae 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com, 
Miquelon, V. 
Radio Station CHUM 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 
Clover Cafe, and Jack Horn, 
Operator. 
Danis, Claude 
Daoust, Hubert 
Daoust, Raymond 
DeSautels, C. B. 
Dioro, Joha 
Emery, Marcel 
Emond, Roger 
Horn, jack, Operator, Vienna 
Grill. 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry 
QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co, 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Smith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."*. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Carroll, Sam 
Conway, Stewart 
Cornish, D. H. 
Coroncos, Jimmy 
DeShon, Mr. 
Eckhart, Robert 
Farrance, B. F. 
Feehan, Gordon F. 
Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade’’. 
Fitzkee, Dariel 


Freeland, F. ’D., Al-Dean Circus 
Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C. 
George, Wally 
Grego, Pete 
Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
Nationai of Muskogee, Okla 
Hoffman, Ed. P., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Horan, Irish 


International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of “Magic in the Aa", 


Johnson, Sandy 
Johnston, Clifford 


Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Waliace 

Kent, Tom (aiso known as 
Manuel Blanke saa Miltoa 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimbail, Dose (cr Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 


Larson, Normep J. 
Levin, Harry 


Magee, Floyd 
Matthews, John 


McCaw, B., Owner 
Horse Pollies of 1944, 


Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro. Ralph Paonessa, 


Managers. 
Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ License 1129. 
Miquelon, 


Vv. 
Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 
New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 


Ouellette, Louis 


Patterson, Chas. 
Platinum Blond Revue 


Straus, George 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Pate 

Taflan, M: 

Secpenians aa 1941 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W..W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 








MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 2 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond ~ 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper, 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Strect Theatre 
NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and 



























































































Richardson, Vaughan 
Pine Ridge Follies" Sore, Thomes Haynes, Kamm © 
Roberts, Harry E. (also known as THEATRES AND 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) PICTURE HOUSES OHIO 
Robertson, T. E., CLEVELAND: 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. Arranged alphabetically ~ Metropolitan Theatre 
Ross, Hal J. as to States and Emanuel Stutz, Oper. u 
Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 
Canada TENNESSEE 
Sargent, Selwyn G. ENOXV 
ILLE: 
Scott, Nelson MASSACHUSETTS __ Bijou Theatre 0 
Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets BOSTON: | 
Smith, Ora T. E. M. Loew's Theatres VIRGINIA 
Specialty Productions HOLYOKE: BUENA VISTA: 
Stone, Louis, Promoter Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy Rockbridge Theatre oO 
, 
* et 1 
UNFAIR LIST of the P 
1 
cL 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS x 
an pene P 
BANDS ON THE ARIZONA gat se @ 
: wman, John E, 
UNFAIR LIST DOUGLAS: Sigman, Arlie 
Top Hat U 
Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, . LIN 
int kefield, Band, Gard ARKANSAS SOUTH — : 
Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- H 
HOT SPRINGS: os NE 
ner, Mass. Forest Club, and Haskell St. Casienls Baliocesh K 
Hardage, Proprietor. 
ORCHESTRAS LITTLE ROCK: IOWA No 
‘ Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo § BOONE: T 
ae, ae S., Orchestra, Assn., Senator Clyde Miner’s Hall c 
cading, Pa. Byrd, : 
Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, Sy Hotel 
Ggen Bn, Gutaane, CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento, Calif. _ BIG BEAR LAKE: KANSAS gro 
— — and His Orchestra, Cressman, Harry E. WICHITA: “ 
Mobile a. . 
z . CONCORD: Green Tree Inn, and Frank |. 
Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., *Schulze and Homer R. Moe 


Galveston, Texas. 

Cook, Joe, Orchestra, 
Loveland, Colo. 

Craig, Max and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

De Paolis, Joe and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Fox River Valley Boys Orch., 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchesgra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y. 

La Motte, Henry and His Orches- 
tra, Butler, Pa. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers”, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Weltz Orchestra, 

Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Ete. 
This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALASKA 


FORT RICHARDSON: 
Bireh-Johnson Lytle Company 





Rendezvous Bend 
LONG BEACH: 
Majestic Ballroom, and Harry 
Schooler, Joe Zucca and 
~Frank Zucca. 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 
DENVER: . 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 


LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Buck’s Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE: 
Floridan Hotel 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
SARASOTA: 
Bobby Jones Golf Club 
**400"" Club 
Lido Beach Casino 
Sarasota Municipal Auditorium 
Sarasota Municipal Trailer Park 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


EUREKA: 
Haecker, George 


GALESBURG: 
Townsend Club Nb. 


MATTOON: 
U. S. Grant Hotel 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 


ley, owners. Fr 
Monterey Cafe, and Frank |. 1 
Schulze and Homer R. Me Ha 
ley, Owners. Wi 
Shadowland Dance Club Wi 
Swingland Cafe, and A. R. CERE 
(Bob) Brunch, owner. Col 
21 Club and A. R. COLL 
(Bob) Brunch, owner, Mu 
ITHA 
KENTUCKY Elk 
BOWLING GREEN: Tio 
Jackman, Joe L. oO 
Wade, Golden G. MECE 
BROADSTOWN: Col 
Masonic Hall MOH! 
Hur 
Vi 
LOUISIANA MT. | 
NEW ORLEANS: an 
Club Rocket Bohe 
Happy Landing Club Rich 
Sam: 
Fy 
MARYLAND cuz; 
BALTIMORE: Rolle 
Knowles, A. L. 
HAGERSTOWN: Mack 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patter, Cai 
Manager. SYRAC 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwit Club 
Cafe. YONK} 
Polist 
MASSACHUSETTS NO 
METHUEN: ASHEYV 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Ya Prope 
konis, Driscoll & G RINsT: 
Owners and Managers. Patke 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
MICHIGAN 








FLINT: 
Central High School Avdi. 


HOUGHTON LAKE 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic Dance 












INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 


MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
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MINNESOTA 


Servicemen’s Club 


‘GRAND RAPIDS: 


Club Alamo 
POLIS: 

Frederick Lee Co., and Leg 
Redman & Sev Widman, 
Operators. 

Twin City Amusement Cox, 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


61. PAUL: 

Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Cog 
and Frank W. Patterson, 


MISSISSIPPI 


MERIDIAN: 
Woodland Inn 


MISSOURI 


JOSEPH: 
ot Island Hall 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA: 
Whitney, John B. 
Baker Advertising Company 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Hotel Lafayette 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126. 
fERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Ukranian National Home 
LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, an@ 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietof 
NORTH HACKENSACK: 
The Suburban 
PLAINFIELD: 
Polish National Home 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
Ornest, Joseph, and The 
Temple Voice of Israel 
FALO: 


Frontier Ballroom and Frontier 


Lodge No. 1024, IBPOEW 
Hall, Art 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Mechler's Hall 
ITHACA 


Elks Lodge No. 636 
LOCKPORT 
Tioga Tribe No. 289, Fraternal} 
Order of Redmen. 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Bohemian National Hall 
Richman, Wm, L. 
Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner, 
N: 


Rollerland Rink 
ROCHEST: 


ER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hal} 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: 


Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
RINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI: 

Wallace, Dr, J. H. 
CONNEAUT: 

MacDowell Music Club 








: 
fartin M. 






WARREN; 
peric, Andy, and Andy's 








NAL 
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OKLAHOMA DISTRICT OF a ete See Paolo Maggiat Bros» 
@uGco: COLUMBI egg: age ee varnish, 
Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, gaginmnGTON: A FOR SALE or EXCHANGE fds ett A —— ‘Amat Fears Eg. 
Obert Miller, General Man. Star Dust Club, tiful shape. Write to Simon Model, 817 Clark St., 
bg Agent Frank Moore, Prop. Watertown, Wis, 
VINITA: CANADA FOR SALE—Violin, ‘beautiful Joarnes Baptista’ FOR SALE—Violin, Antonius Stradivarius, Cremo- 
Rodeo Association Guadagnini, 1770; no cracks or sound post nenfis faciebat Anno, 1713; brilliant tone; have 
ALBERTA patch, etc.; known as Millant. Write Theodore appraisal to prove genuineness. Write to John 
PENNSYLVANIA EDMONTON: Marchetti, 472 East Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Model, Route 2, Shawano, Wis. 
ALLENTOWN: Lake View Dance Pavillo® gor SALE—Accordions; $995.00 Excelsior OB 120- FOR SALE—Kay basscs, Swingmaster, and concert 
Park Valley Inn, and Bill (Blue) Cooking Lake. bass, 1i changes, used three months, sacrifice Pmgenay 15% off; wine 5000 all toe (laminated), 
Bunderla, Proprietor. $450.00; also used 80- and 120-bass conan, po ey om ides vod os size 
The Astor, and Mr. and Mrs, BRITISH $125.00 each; cases included. Conrad T all Bob 3-valee — ew yg es BR. on a 
Frank Kush, Props. COLUMBIA 27 Perkins St., New Haven, Conn. pow work ‘EN Sewn = 223 ing, or 
BUTLER: lo y &. N. ytum, Box . Pauilina, 
Pagganilli, Deano VICTORIA: FOR SALE—Library, 30,000 titles, classic, mod- wa. 
Sinkevich, William Lantern Inn ern, vocal, instrumental, concert, dance, Amer. 
CHICORA: ican, foreign, solos, scores, piano teaching M@-  qemeeeeeseenee 
Millerstown High School MANITOBA terial, violin teaching » novelties, collec- 
DUNMORE: tors’ items, arrangements used "on network radio Ww A N T E D 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and ag snrennns os AE ian. eae shows. Send your list to W. C. Dellers, 7215 
aaa Prop. Soha P. Motes, bidaae a Oak Ave., River Forest, Ill. a = mmanntneed 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. FOR SALE—Violins, Joseph Gagliano, beaut’ 
BEYNON: r — ONTARIO tone, excellent condition, Wurlitzer certificate, ag ee instruments, 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley HAMILTON: $1,200.00; Moselli copy of fen os —_— nlineh qh puokee tn Radia take ee ae pone 


Rogers, Proprietor. 


& mAs Percy Thompson. Mgr. 
Ukranian Hall SIA WKESBURY 
PHILADELPHIA: P 
Morgan, R. 
PITTSBURGH: bault, Manager. 
Club 22 KINGSVILLE: 


Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON: 
P. O. S. of A. Hall, and 
Chas. A. Ziegler, Manager. 
WILKINSBURG: 
Bowman, Jack : 


Barrie. 


TORONTO: 


WAINFLEET: 


SOUTH CAROLINA QUEBEC 
CHARLESTON: AYLMER: 
Eisenmann, James F, (Bunk) Lakeshore Inn 
MONTREAL. 
TENNESSEE Harry Feldman 
QUEBEC: 
BRISTOL: ° 7 
Knights of Templar L mary ry Paang ee =m 
TEXAS MISCELLANEOUS 
PORT ARTHUR: 


DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 


Hamilton Arena, 


PORT STANLEY: 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor 


Echo Recording Co., and 
Clement Hambourg. 


Century Inn, ‘and Mr. Descham- 


Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 


Long Beach Dance Pavilion 


Al, G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 


case, excellent condition, $250.00. 
170 Overlook Drive, Greenwich, Conn, Green- 
wich 8-4324, 


FOR SALE—Sensational offer, French imported 

reeds, clarinet, 100 for $9.00; alto saxophone, 
100 for $12.00; tenor, 100 for $15.00. Al Sweet, 
443 South Mariposa, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Tenor dance band library, $50.00; 

3 tenors, 3 trumpets, 3 —— many copies; 
send $3.00 for one I playable 
one trumpet, and list. Al Sweet, 443 South Mari- 
posa, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











ested in locating in Sacramento with orchestra as 
side line. Personnel Manager, Sacramento Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 


WANTED--Fine violin such as Strad., Guadag- 

nini, Bergonzi, etc.; the price is no object; 
write at once. Chester Cheiro, 1275 Westwood 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED--Girl musicians on brass, saxophone and 

clarinet, percussion; state experience, » height, 
and send photo; steady; union; tra * ewirler 
write. Geo. Bird’s Musical Majorettes,, 439 tom 
eoth St. N. E., Massillon, Ohio, 











FOR oe tuba, C. G. Conn make, 

silver, with silver and gold bell; stand; lights 
in bell; cash only, $475.003 will ship anywhere in 
U. S. A.; very good condition, Al Bradley, 143-09 
Shore Ave., Jamaica 4, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Epiphone guitar, blond, Emperor 
model, case and cover; Epiphone Electar ampli- 
pon Zephyr model; DeArmond pickup; practically 
ew. Sheld 2301 Ocean Ave., 


T 
Seah 29, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Extra large Holton Bbb recording 
bass tuba with case, excellent condition, $300.00, 
John Tinker, 104 West 90th St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Heckel Biebrich bassoon, ‘*4000° 

series, with whisper key; completely recon- 
ditioned, refinished like new, $500.00, or best cash 
offer; five-day trial. Write Stanley Maret, 1906 
Murphy, Joplin, Mo. 














WANTED--Flute, piccolo, and alto flute; send 
complete details. Musician, Box R, International 
Musician, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 


WANTED--Bassoon. Janet Hillers, 44 Donaldson 
Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 


WANTED—Dotzauer 113 Selected Studies for 
Violoncello, Vol. [1]. Write Darwin Grieshaber, 
1822 Illinois Ave., East St. Louis, Ill. 


WANTED-—Celeste 4 or 5 octaves, chimes 2 or 2 
inches diameter of each chime; Chinese gong 
Lorne in 1 yor or larger; tynpan kettle drum, 
largest made, pedal tunable type. Emil A. Dobos, 

2717% Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio, ™ 


WANTED-—Jack Jenny tromb t can- 
not use if cup or cushion has been recut. ‘Write 

i P. Janus, 2014 West Schiller St., Chicago 
» ill. 




















Club Acapulco 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


NEWPORT NEWS: INDIANA 
Off Beat Club ‘ 
Victory Supper Club ga ey tec 

NORFOLK: Circle 1eatre 


Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores. 
ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 


Majestic Theatre 


Strand Theatre 


CHARLESTON: ‘ ; 
Savoy Club, oot ee MARYLAND 
and Louie Risk, Opers. 
KEYSTONE: a mg 
Calloway, Franklin State Theatre 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, MASSACHUSETTS 
Gay Spot FALL RIVER: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 Shesdie: Phestic 
FOLLANSBEE: mid 
Follansbee Community ter 
PARKERSBURG: MICHIGAN 
Silver Grille, R. D. Hiley- DETROIT: 
Owner. Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
WELI.SBURG: 
Loyal Order of Moose, No. 1564 MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS: 
WISCONSIN Fox Theatre 
BARABOO: 
Devils Lake Chateau, James NEW YORK 
Halsted, Manager. BUFFALO: 


COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick’s Lake Pavilion, 
Milo Cushman. 
KENOSHA: 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
LOUISBURG; 
Dreeson’s Hall 
OR 3 


cluding: 
Broadway, 


KENMORE: 


Village Hall MONTCLAIR: - 
POWERS LAKE: 
Powers Lake Pavilion, 


Casimir Fec, Owner. TENNESSEE 
RICE LAKE: MEMPHIS: 
Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion Warner Theatre 
TRUESDELL: 
Bloxdorf, Julius, Tavern CANADA 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, MANITOBA 
Manager WINNIPEG: 
Timms Hall & Tavern Odeon Theatre 


Montclair Theatre 


LOUISIANA 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

Lafayette, 
Genesee, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria, 

20th Century Theatres 


Apollo, 
Roxy, 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, ime 
cluding Colvin Theatre. 


NEW JERSEY 


FOR SALE—Marimba, Deagan Imperial, 3% 
octaves; good condition; price $385.00. James 
(Jerome) Ross, 312 Forest Ave., Cincinnati 29, O. 


FOR SALE—German bass trombone, Euphonium; 

Bb French clarinet, wood; Holton, King, Conn 
trombones; Martin Mellowphone; Keefer cornet, 
trumpet; Wurlitzer alto saxophone; York Bbb 
upright tuba. Claffy, 3952 Pine, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WANTED-—Traveling trunk for cello; give price 
and description, Olga Zundel, 30 West 10th 
St., New York, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY 





FOR SALE—R. Cc. A. recording machine, portable, 

p with microp and playback; gives 
professional results; hardly used; excellent con- 
dition; $150.00. E. Edelman, 90 Bryant Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 

radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; will 
work by correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 93 
Jefferson Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass, 





FOR SALE—Silver Moennig oboe, excellent con- 
dition, exceptional value; $195.00 cash. Write 
FP, R. Funk, Box 1546, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


AT LIBERTY—Violinist, Local 802, experienced 
for classic and dance; can also fake for small 
ion. Don Gerard, 7612 16th Ave., Brook- 








FOR SALE—Pietro Parivichinni fine modern Ital- 

ian violin, in excellent condition; made in 
Milan, Italy, in 1915; guarantee shown upon re- 
quest; $500.00. Pauline Lasson, 6914 Ruskin Lane, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Selmer balanced action alto saxo- 
phone; wonderfully responsive; in good condi- 

tion; case with zipper cover; $275.00. A. M. 

Chulav, 3411 Block Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Lorece oboe, conservatory model, pla- 

teau keys; very fine condition; beautiful tone; 
recently overhauled; new case and cover; serial 
No. TT44; belonged to noted solo 








lyn, N. Y. Tel. BE 6-7347. 


AT LIBERTY—First-rate classical pianist, accom- 

pianist—-scholarship study in Paris with Cortot 
and Casadesus; certificate Paris Conservatoire; de- 
sires full-time position accompanist, teacher; 14 
years concert, radio experience; excellent references. 
Canadian Musician, American Art Schools, Palais 
de F F France. 


AT LIBERTY—A-1 experienced drummer; show, 
society, rhumbas, concert, good swing; union; 
have no ties; dependable, sober, neat appearance. 
Drummer, % First Floor, 20-29 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood 27, N. Y. 














oboist; pric $575.00, B. M. Frank, 406 Elm St.» 
Stamford, Conn, 


FOR SALE—Tenor band arrangements, 3 tenors, 

3 trumpets, 3 rhythm; free list and information, 
Al Sweet, 11154 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


FOR SALE—B her tenor. h Aristocrat 

model just prior to ‘‘400’’; in perfect condition; 
serial No. 294617, with case; best offer. Albert F, 
Eick, 6253 West 95th St., Oak Lawn, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Selmer Eb alto clarinet, open tone 

holes, double octave key; completely overhauled; 
$325.00. Marvin Kam, 182 Wallace Ave., Buffalo, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, chimes, mando-bass, 

















AT LIBERTY—Violinist, will travel in society 
band or in ion 3 can fake for 

small cornbination; good experience for classic, 

dance music; hot violin; specialist music; 

second instrument bass; member 10. Charlie 

pooaee % Bendix, 5462 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, 
inois, 


AT BAIBERTY—Violist, available for symphony; 
will take part-time work in connection; <a 
enced in mechanical, clerical, auto operation and 
police work; anywhere. G, E, sspears 3900-22 
North East, "Washington 18, D. C. 
ee 


AT LIBERTY—Symphony trumpet —— 
location in good musical center, 
Phony or where other work found; a supply 
recordings (or will audition; experienced in 
concert band, radio. Write Musi- 














lute, 12-string mandolin, tenor guitar, O1 
musical saw, mandolins, tenor banjo, trumpet, 
guitars, Swiss bells, bongo drums, violins, baritone 
horn, bulb horns, tuba. Emil A. Dobos, 271744 
Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 


class 
cian, 1406 Kowalski St. -» Santa Barbara, Calif. 


AT LIBERTY—Flutist desires position ome 
orchestra; consider professor school of music 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—440 numbers, 150 

standard works, full orchestra, extra violin and 
conductor parts; catalogue on request. Alfred 
Allen, 7339 Yates Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 


led with symphony; seven consecutive years 
Beecham, London; world tour, —_— 1920; Bw 
professor, Conservatory of Toron 
D’Oyly Carte Co., 1929. Walter Whitaker, 1763 
Duchess St., Toronto, Canada. 








Outstanding Sax-Clarinet Soloist Principal Solo Clarinetist 


Solo album on Manor Records Garde Republicaine Band, Paris 


PLAYS 


Selmer 


CLARINET 


PLAYS 


Selmer 


SAX AND CLARINET 


Principal Trumpet Instructor 
Paris Conservatory 


PLAYS 


oelmer 


TRUMPET 


SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA, Dept. 1-6 
| want full details on Selmer instruments. 
Please send the FREE booklet, without obligation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS H. & A. SELMER, INC., ELKHART, IND. 
city. ZONE STATE 























